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The Act, creating the Massachusetts Board op 
Education, was passed, April 20, 1837. In June 
following, the Board was organized, and its Secre- 
tary chosen. The duties of the Secretary, as ex- 
pressed in the Act, are, to " collect information of 
the actual condition and efficiency of the Common 
Schools, and other means of Popular Education; 
and to diffuse, as widely as possible, throughout 
every part of the Commonwealth, information of the 
most approved and successful methods of arranging 
the studies, and conducting the education of the 
young, — to the end, that all children in this Com- 
monwealth, who depend upon Common Schools for 
instruction, may have the best education which those 
schools can be made to impart." 

The Board, immediately after its organization, 
issued an " Address to the Public," inviting the 
friends of education to assemble in Convention, in 
their respective counties, in the ensuing autumn ; 
and the Secretary was requested to be present at 
those conventions, both to obtain information in re- 
gard to the condition of the schools, and to explain 



to the public what were supposed to be the leading 
motives and objects of the Legislature, in establish- 
ing the Board. 

The Author of the following Lecture, having been 
a member of the Legislature, when the Board was 
established, and conversant with the general views 
of its projectors and advocates, (although, at that 
time, without the slightest idea of ever being its 
Secretary,) endeavored, in preparing the Lecture, 
to sketch a rapid outline of deficiencies to be suppli- 
ed, and of objects to be pursued, in relation to our 
Common-School system. The Lecture was deliver- 
ed before the County Conventions, held throughout 
the State, in the autumn of 1837 ; also, before the 
members of the Legislature, in 1838, and before other 
large and intelligent assemblies ; and, on all or most 
of these occasions, a copy was requested for the press. 
A period of about three years having now elapsed, 
and, — as far as the Author or his friends have been 
able to ascertain, — a general coincidence of public 
opinion having been expressed, both as to the sum- 
mary of defects to be remedied and of ends to be 
aimed at, the Author now deems it proper to give 
the Lecture a more permanent form. He is led to 
take this course, lest the general exposition of the 
views it contains, — views, which are supposed to be 
in harmony with those of the Legislature that estab- 
lished the Board, and of the original members of the 



Board itself, — should be hereafter misreported by 
inadvertence, or misrepresented by design ; and also, 
lest the Board should be charged, in any of its plans, 
with a departure from its original purposes. 

As a literary production, the Lecture may need 
some apology, on account of the almost colloquial 
character of its style, and its exuberance of illustra- 
tion. It was foreseen, — as it actually happened, — 
that most of the audiences, before whom it was 
to be delivered, would be of a most miscellaneous 
character, in respect to mental cultivation and at- 
tainments. Some persons of high education, who 
know and feel its value, desire the same boon for 
all ; other persons, who are illiterate, and who there- 
fore feel the want of an education, desire to rescue 
their children and their friends from suffering under 
the same privation. Hence, auditors, widely differ- 
ing in understanding, would be likely to assemble 
on the same occasion ; and, as far as possible, some- 
thing should be addressed to the train of thought 
and power of comprehension, belonging to each 
class. A common, but very expressive phrase is cur- 
rent amongst us, in regard to speakers who fall into 
the mistake of excessive profundity, or of excessive 
learning, in addressing a popular audience. They 
.are said, to shoot over the heads of their hearers. 

But, where an audience contains every grade of 
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literary character, it may be compared to a compa- 
ny of men scattered up and down an extensive hill- 
side ; and, if the speaker does not direct his remarks 
above the heads of the lowest, they will be sure to 
fall below the feet of the highest. This fact indi- 
cates, that he should generally aim where the col- 
lection may be supposed to be most dense, — that is, 
about midway between the summit and the base, — 
but throw an occasional shot, both above and below. 

January, 1840. 



LECTURE. 



In pursuance of notice, contained in a circular 
letter, lately addressed to the school committees and 
friends of Education, in this county, I now appear 
before you, as the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. That Board was constituted 
by an Act of the Legislature, passed, April 20, 1837. 
It consists of the Governor and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, for the time being, — who 
are members ex officiis, — and of eight other gentle- 
men, appointed by the Executive, with the advice 
and consent of the Council. The object of the 
Board is, by extensive correspondence, by personal 
interviews, by the development and discussion of 
principles, to collect such information, on the great 
subject of education, as now lies scattered, buried 
and dormant ; and after digesting, and, as far as 
possible, systematizing and perfecting it, to send it 
forth again to the extremest borders of the State, so 
that all improvements which are local, may be en- 
larged into universal ; so that what is now transitory 
and evanescent, may be established in permanency ; 
and that correct views, on this all-important subject, 
may be multiplied by the number of minds capable 
of understanding them. 

To accomplish the object of their creation, how- 
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ever, the Board are clothed with no power, either 
restraining or directory. If they know of better 
modes of education, they have no authority to en- 
force their adoption. Nor have they any funds at 
their disposal. Even the services of the members 
are gratuitously rendered. Without authority, then, 
to command, and without money to remunerate or 
reward, their only resource, the only sinews of their 
strength, are, their power of appealing to an enlight- 
ened community, to rally for the promotion of its 
dearest interests. 

Except, therefore, the friends of Education, in 
different parts of the State, shall proffer their cordial 
and strenuous cooperation, it is obvious, that the 
great purposes, for which the Board was constituted, 
can never be accomplished. Some persons, indeed, 
have suggested, that the Secretary of the Board 
should visit the schools, individually, and impart 
such counsel and encouragement as he might be 
able ; — not reflecting that such is their number and 
the shortness of the time during which they are 
kept, that, if he were to allow himself but one day 
for each school, to make specific examinations and to 
give detailed instructions, it would occupy something 
more than sixteen years to complete the circuit ; — 
while the period, between the ages of four and sixteen, 
during which our children usually attend school, is 
but twelve years ; so that, before the Secretary could 
come round upon his track again, one entire genera* 
tion of scholars would have passed away, and one 
third of another. At his quickest speed, he would 
lose sight of one quarter of all the children in the 



State. The Board, therefore, have no voice, they 
have no organ, by which they can make themselves 
heard, in the distant villages and hamlets of this land, 
where those juvenile habits are now forming, where 
those processes of thought and feeling are, now, to-day, 
maturing, which, some twenty or thirty years hence, 
will find an arm, and become resistless might, and 
will uphold, or rend asunder, our social fabric. The 
Board may, — I trust they will, — be able to collect 
light and to radiate it ; but upon the people, upon 
the people, will still rest the great and inspiring duty 
of prescribing to the next generation what their for- 
tunes shall be, by determining in what manner they 
shall be educated. For it is the ancestors of a peo- 
ple, who prepare and predetermine all the great events 
in that people's history ; their posterity only collect, 
and read them. No just judge will ever decide 
upon the moral responsibility of an individual, with- 
out first ascertaining what kind of parents he had ; 
— nor will any just historian ever decide upon the 
honor or the infamy of a people, without placing 
the character of its ancestors in the judgment-bal- 
ance. If the system of national instruction, devised 
and commenced by Charlemagne, had been contin- 
ued, it would have changed the history of the French 
people. Such an event as the French Revolution 
never would have happened with free schools ; any 
more than the American Revolution would have 
happened without them. The mobs, the riots, the 
burnings, the lynchings, perpetrated by the men of 
the present day, are perpetrated, because of their 
vicious or defective education, when children. We 
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see, and feel, the havoc and the ravage of their tiger- 
passions, now, when they are full grown ; but it was 
years ago, that they were whelped and suckled. And 
so, too, if we are derelict from our duty, in this mat- 
ter, our children, in their turn, will suffer. If we 
permit the vulture's eggs to be incubated and hatch- 
ed, it will then be too late to take care of the lambs. 

Some eulogize our system of Popular Education, 
as though worthy to be universally admired and im- 
itated. Others pronounce it, circumscribed in its 
action, and feeble, even where it acts. Let us waste 
no time in composing this strife. If good, let us 
6uxC improve it ; if bad, let us reform it. It is of human 
A institutions, as of men, — not any one is so good that 
it cannot be made better ; nor so bad, that it may 
not become worse. Our system of education is not 
to be compared with those of other states or coun- 
tries, merely to determine, whether it may be a little 
more or a little less perfect than they ; but it is to be 
contrasted with our highest ideas of perfection itself, 
and then the pain of the contrast to be assuaged, by 
improving it, forthwith and continually. The love 
of excellence looks ever upward towards a higher 
standard ; it is unimproving pride and arrogance 
only, that are satisfied with being superior to a lower. 
No community should rest contented, with being su- 
perior to other communities, while it is inferior to 
its own capabilities. And such are the beneficent 
ordinations of Providence, that the very thought of 
improving is the germination of improvement. 

The science and the art of Education, like every 
thing human, depend upon culture, for advancement. 
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And they would be more cultivated, if the rewards 
for attention, and the penalties for neglect, were bet- 
ter understood. When effects follow causes, — quick 
as thunder, lightning, — even infants and idiots learn 
to beware ; or they act, to enjoy. They have a glim- 
mer of reason, sufficient, in such cases, for admoni- 
tion, or impulse. Now, in this world, the entire 
succession of events, which fills time and makes up 
life, is nothing but causes and effects. These causes 
and effects are bound and linked together by an ad- 
amantine law. And the Deity has given us power 
over the effects, by giving us power over the causes. 
This power consists in a knowledge of the connec- 
tion established between causes and effects, — ena- 
bling us to foresee the future consequences of pres- 
ent conduct. If you show to me a handful of per- 
fect seeds, I know, that, with appropriate culture, 
those seeds will produce a growth after their kind ; 
whether it be of pulse, which is ripened for human 
use in a month, or of oaks, whose lifetime is centu- 
ries. So, in some of the actions of men, conse- 
quences follow conduct with a lock-step ; in others, 
the effects of youthful actions first burst forth as from 
a subterranean current, in advanced life. In those 
great relations which subsist between different gen- 
erations, — between ancestors and posterity, — effects 
are usually separated from their causes, by long inter- 
vals of time. The pulsations of a nation's heart are 
to be counted, not by seconds, but by years. Now, 
it is in this class of cases, where there are long inter- 
vals lying between our conduct and its consequences ; 
where one generation sows, and another generation 
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reaps ; — it is in this class of cases, that the greatest 
and most sorrowful of human errors originate. Yet, 
even for these, a benevolent Creator has supplied us 
with an antidote. He has given us the faculty of 
reason, whose especial office and function it is, to 
discover the connection between causes and effects; 
and thereby to enable us so to regulate the causes 
of to-day, as to predestinate the effects of to-morrow. 
In the eye of reason, causes and effects exist in 
proximity, — in juxtaposition. They lie side by side, 
whatever length of time, or distance of space, comes 
in between them. If I am guilty of an act or a 
neglect, to-day, which will certainly cause the inflic- 
tion of a wrong, it matters not whether that wrong 
happen, on the other side of the globe, or in the next 
century. Whenever or wherever it happens, it is 
mine ; it belongs to me ; my conscience owns it ; 
and no sophistry can give me absolution. Who 
would think of acquitting an incendiary, because the 
train which he had laid and lighted, first circuited 
the globe before it reached and consumed his neigh- 
bor's dwelling ? From the nature of the case, in ed- 
ucation, the effects are widely separated from the 
causes. They happen so long afterwards, that the 
reason of the community loses sight of the connec- 
tion between them. It does not bring the cause and 
the effect together, and lay them, and look at them, 
side by side. 

If, instead of twenty-one years, the course of Na- 
ture allowed but twenty-one days, to rear an infant 
to the full stature of manhood, and to sow in his 
bosom, the seeds of unbounded happiness or of un- 
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speakable misery, — I suppose, in that case, the mer- 
chant would abandon his bargains, and the farmer 
would leave the ingathering of his harvests, and even 
the drunkard would hie homeward from the midst 
of his revel, and that twenty-one days would be 
spent, without much sleep, and with many prayers. 
And yet, it cannot be denied, that the consequences 
of a vicious education, inflicted upon a child, are 
now precisely the same as they would be, if, at the 
end of twenty-one days after an infant's birth, his 
tongue were already roughened with oaths and blas- 
phemy ; or he were seen skulking through soci- 
ety, obtaining credit upon false pretences, or with 
rolls of counterfeit bills in his pocket ; or were al- 
ready expiating his offences in the bondage and infa- 
my of a prison. And the consequences of a virtuous 
education, at the end of twenty-one years, are now 
precisely the same as they would be, if, at the end 
of twenty-one days after his birth, the infant had ris- 
en from his cradle into the majestic form of man- 
hood, and were possessed of all those qualities and 
attributes, which a being created in the image of 
God ought to have ; — with a power of fifty years of 
beneficent labor compacted into his frame ; — with 
nerves of sympathy, reaching out from his own heart 
and twining around the heart of society, so that the 
great social wants of men should be a part of his 
consciousness ; — and with a mind able to perceive 
what is right, prompt to defend it, or, if need be, to 
die for it. It ought to be understood, that none of 
these consequences become any the less certain, be- 
cause they are more remote. It ought to be uni- 
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versally understood and intimately felt, that, in re- 
gard to children, all precept and example ; all kind- 
ness and harshness ; all rebuke and commendation ; 
all forms, indeed, of direct or indirect education; 
affect mental growth, just as dew, and sun, and 
shower, or untimely frost, affect vegetable growth. 
Their influences are integrated and made one with 
the soul. They enter into spiritual combination 
with it, never afterwards to be wholly decompound- 
ed. They are like the daily food eaten by wild 
game, — so pungent and saporific in its nature, that 
it flavors every fibre of their flesh, and colors every 
bone in their body. Indeed, so pervading and en- 
during is the effect of education upon the youthful 
soul, that it may well be compared to a certain spe- 
cies of writing-ink, whose color, at first, is scarcely 
perceptible, but which penetrates deeper and grows 
blacker by age, until, if ypu consume the scroll over 
a coal-fire, the character will still be legible in the 
cinders. It ought to be understood and felt, that, 
however it may be, in a social or jurisprudential 
sense, it is nevertheless true, in the most solemn and 
dread-inspiring sense, that, by an irrepealable law of 
Nature, the iniquities of the fathers are still visited 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth genera' 
tion. Nor do the children suffer for the iniquities 
only, of their parents ; they suffer for their neglect 
and even for their ignorance. Hence, I have al- 
ways admired that law of the Icelanders, by which, 
when a minor child commits an offence, the courts 
first make judicial inquiry, whether his parents have 
given him a good education ; and, if it be proved 
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they have not, the child is acquitted and the parents 
are punished. In both the old Colonies of Plymouth, 
and of Massachusetts Bay, if a child, over sixteen, 
and under twenty-one years of age, committed a cer- 
tain capital ofience against father or mother, he was 
allowed to arrest judgment of death upon himself, 
fay showing that his parents, in the language of the 
law, " had been very unchristianly negligent in his 
education." 

How, then, are the purposes of education to be 
accomplished ? However other worlds may be, this 
world of ours is evidently constructed on the plan of 
producing ends by using means. Even the Deity, 
with his Omniscience and his Omnipotence, carries 
forward our system, by processes so minute, and 
movements 60 subtile, as generally to elude our keen- 
est inspection. He might speak all the harvests of 
the earth, and all the races of animals and of men 
into full-formed existence, at a word ; and yet, the 
tree is elaborated from the kernel, and the wing from 
the chrysalis, by a series of processes, which occu- 
pies years, and sometimes centuries, for its comple- 
tion. Education, more than any thing else, demands 
not only a scientific acquaintance with mental laws, 
but the nicest art in the detail and the application 
of means, for its successful prosecution ; because in- 
fluences, imperceptible in childhood, work out more 
and more broadly into beauty or deformity, in after- 
life. No unskilful hand should ever play upon a harp, 
where the tones are left, forever, in the strings. 

In the first place, the best methods should be well 
ascertained ; in the second, they should be univer* 
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sally diffused. In this Commonwealth, there are 
about three thousand Public Schools, in all of which 
the rudiments of knowledge are taught. These 
schools, at the present time, are so many distinct, 
independent communities ; each being governed by 
its own habits, traditions, and local customs. There 
is no common, superintending power over them; 
there is no bond of brotherhood or family between 
them. They are strangers and aliens to each other. 
The teachers are, as it were, imbedded, each in his 
own school district ; and they are yet to be excavat- 
ed, and brought together, and to be established, each 
as a polished pillar of a holy temple. As the system 
is now administered, if any improvement in princi- 
ples or modes of teaching is discovered by talent or 
accident, in one school, — instead of being published 
to the world, it dies with the discoverer. No means 
exist for multiplying new truths, or even for preserv- 
ing old ones. A gentleman, filling one of the high- 
est civil offices in this Commonwealth, — a resident 
in one of the oldest counties and in one of the larg- 
est towns in the State, — a sincere friend of the cause 
of education, — recently put into my hands a printed 
report, drawn up by a clergyman of much repute, 
which described, as was supposed, an important im- 
provement, in relation to our Common Schools, and 
earnestly enjoined its general adoption ; when it hap- 
pened to be within my own knowledge, that the sup- 
posed new discovery had been in successful operation 
for sixteen years, in a town but little more than six- 
teen miles distant. Now, in other things, we act 
otherwise. If a manufacturer discover a new com- 
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bination of wheels, or a new mode of applying water 
or steam-power, by which stock can be economized, 
or the value of fabrics enhanced ten per cent., the in- 
formation flies over the country, at once ; the old ma- 
chinery is discarded, the new is substituted. Nay, it 
is difficult for an inventor to preserve the secret of his 
invention, until he can secure it by letters-patent. 
Our mechanics seem to possess a sort of keen, grey- 
hound faculty, by which they can scent an improve- 
ment afar off. They will sometimes go, in disguise, 
to the inventor and offer themselves as workmen; 
and instances have been known of their breaking into 
his workshop, by night, and purloining the invention. 
And hence that progress in the mechanic arts, which 
has given a name to the age in which we live, and 
made it a common wonder. Improvements in use- 
ful, and often in useless, arts, command solid prices, 
— twenty, fifty, or even a hundred, thousand dol- 
lars;, — while improvements in education, in the means 
of obtaining new guaranties, for the permanence of 
all we hold dear, and for making our children and 
our children's children wiser and happier, — these are 
scarcely topics of conversation or inquiry. Do we 
not need, then, some new and living institution, some 
animate organization, which shall at least embody 
and diffuse all that is now known on this subject, 
and thereby save, every year, hundreds of children 
from being sacrificed to experiments which have 
been a hundred times exploded ? 

Before noticing some particulars, in which a com- 
mon channel for receiving and for disseminating in- 
formation, may subserve the prosperity of our Com- 
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mon Schools, allow me to premise, that there is one 
rule, which, in all places and in all forms of educa- 
tion, should be held as primary, paramount, and, as 
far as possible, exclusive. Acquirement and pleas- 
ure should go hand in hand. They should never 
part company. The pleasure of acquiring should 
be the incitement to acquire. A child is wholly in- 
capable of appreciating the ultimate value or uses 
of knowledge. In its early beginnings, the motive 
of general, future utility will be urged in vain. Tell 
an abecedarian, as an inducement to learn his let- 
ters, of the sublimities of poetry and eloquence, that 
may be wrought out of the alphabet ; and to him it 
is not so good as moonshine. Let me ask any man, 
whether he ever had, when a child, any just con- 
ception of the uses, to which he is now, as a man, 
daily applying his knowledge. How vain is it, then, 
to urge upon a child, as a motive to study, that 
which he cannot possibly understand ! Nor is the 
motive of fear preferable. Fear is one of the most 
debasing and dementalizing of all the passions. The 
sentiment of fear was given us, that it might be 
roused into action, by whatever should be shunned, 
scorned, abhorred. The emotion should never be 
associated with what is to be desired, toiled for, and 
loved. If a child appetizes his books, then, lesson- 
getting is free labor. If he revolts a,t them, then, it 
is slave-labor. Less is done, and the little is not so 
well done. Nature has implanted a feeling of curi- 
osity in the breast of every child, as if to make her- 
self certain of his activity and progress. The desire 
of learning alternates with the desire of food ; the 
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mental with the bodily appetite. The former is 
even more craving and exigent, in its nature, than the 
latter, and acts longer without satiety. Men sit with 
folded arms, even while they are surrounded by ob- 
jects of which they know nothing. Who ever saw 
that done by a child ? But we cloy, disgust, half- 
extirpate, this appetite for knowledge, and then deny 
its existence. Mark a child, when a clear, well-de- 
fined, vivid conception seizes it. The whole ner- 
vous tissue vibrates ; every muscle leaps ; every joint 
plays. The face becomes auroral. The spirit flash- 
es through the body, like lightning through a cloud. 
Tell a child the simplest story, which is adapted to his 
present state of mental advancement, and therefore 
intelligible, — and he will forget sleep, leave food un- 
tasted, nor would he be enticed from hearing it, 
though you gave him, for playthings, shining frag- 
ments broken off from the sun. Observe the blind, 
and the deaf and dumb. So strong is their inborn 
desire for knowledge, that, although those natural 
inlets, the eye and the ear, are closed ; yet, such are 
the amazing attractive forces of the mind for it, that 
they will draw it inward, through the solid walls and 
encasements of the body. If the eye be curtained 
with darkness, it will enter through the ear. If the 
ear be closed in silence, it will ascend along the 
nerves of touch. Every new idea, that enters into 
the presence of the sovereign mind, carries offerings 
of delight with it, to make its coming welcome. 
Indeed, our Maker created us in blank ignorance 
for the very purpose of giving us the boundless, end- 
less pleasure of learning new things ; and the true 
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path for the human intellect leads from ignorance to 
omniscience, — ascending by an infinity of truths, 
each novel and delightful. 

The voice of Nature, therefore, forbids the inflic- 
tion of annoyance, discomfort, pain, upon a child, 
while engaged in study. If he actually suffer from 
position, or heat, or cold, or fear, not only is a por- 
tion of the energy of his mind withdrawn from his 
lesson, — all of which should be concentrated upon 
it ; — but, at that indiscriminating age, the pain blends 
itself with the study, makes part of the remembrance 
of it ; and thus curiosity and the love of learning 
are deadened, or turned away towards vicious ob- 
jects. This is the philosophy of children's hating 
study. We insulate them by fear ; we touch them 
with non-conductors ; and then, because they emit 
no spark, we gravely aver that they are non-electric 
bodies. If possible, pleasure should be made to flow 
like a sweet atmosphere around the early learner, 
and pain be kept beyond the association of ideas. 
You cannot open blossoms with a northeast storm. 
The buds of the hardiest plants will wait for the ge- 
nial influences of the sun, though they perish, while 
waiting. 

The first practical application of these truths, in 
relation to our Common Schools, is to schoolhouse 
architecture, — a subject so little regarded, yet so 
vitally important. The construction of schoolhouses 
involves, not the love of study and proficiency, only, 
but health and length of life. I have the testimony 
of many eminent physicians to this fact. They as- 
pure me that it is within their own personal knowl- 
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edge, that there is, annually, loss of life, destruction 
of health, and such anatomical distortion as renders 
life hardly worth possessing, growing out of the bad 
construction of our schoolhouses. Nor is this evil 
confined to a few of them, only. It is a very gen- 
eral calamity. I have seen many schoolhouses, in 
central districts of rich and populous towns, where 
each seat connected with a desk, consisted only of 
an upright post or pedestal, jutting up out of the 
floor, the upper end of which was only about eight 
or ten inches square, without side-arms or back- 
board ; and some of them so high, that the feet of 
the children sought after the floor, in vain. They 
were beyond soundings. Yet, on the hard top of 
these stumps, the masters and misses of the school 
must balance themselves, as well as they can, for 
six hours in a day. All attempts to preserve si- 
lence in such a house are not only vain, but cruel. 
Nothing but absolute empalement could keep a live 
child still, on such a seat; and you would hardly 
think him worth living, if it could. The pupils will 
resort to every possible bodily evolution, for relief; 
and, after all, though they may change the place, 
they keep the pain. I have good reasons for re- 
membering one of another class of schoolhouses, 
which the scientific would probably call the sixth 
order of architecture, — the wicker-work order, sum- 
merhouses for winter residence, — where there never 
was a severely cold day, without the ink's freezing 
in the pens of the scholars while they were writing ; 
and the teacher was literally obliged to compromise 
between the sufferings of those who were exposed 
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to the cold of the windows and those exposed to the 
heat of the fire, by not raising the thermometer of 
the latter above ninety degrees, until that of the for- 
mer fell below thirty. A part of the children suffered 
the Arctic cold of Captains Ross and Parry, and a 
part, the torrid heat of the Landers, without, in either 
case, winning the honors of a discoverer. It was an 
excellent place for the teacher to illustrate one of the 
facts in geography ; for five steps would have car- 
ried him through the five zones. Just before my 
present circuit, I passed a schoolhouse, the roof of 
which, on one side, was trough-like ; and down to- 
wards the eaves there was a large hole ; so that the 
whole operated like a tunnel to catch all the rain 
and pour it into the schoolroom. At first, I did 
not know, but it might be some apparatus designed 
to explain the Deluge. I called and inquired of the 
mistress, if she and her little ones were not some- 
times drowned out. She said she should be, except 
that the floor leaked as badly as the roof, and drain- 
ed off the water. And yet a healthful, comfortable 
schoolhouse can be erected as cheaply as one, which, 
judging from its construction, you would say, had 
been dedicated to the evil genius of deformity and 
suffering. 

There is another evil in the construction of our 
schoolhouses, whose immediate consequences are not 
so bad, though their remote ones are indefinitely 
worse. No fact is now better established, than that 
a man cannot live, without a supply of about a gallon 
of fresh air, every minute ; nor enjoy good health, 
indeed, without much more. The common air, as is 
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now well known, is mainly composed of two ingre- 
dients, one only of which can sustain life. The ac*- 
tion of the lungs upon the vital portion of the air 
changes its very nature, converting it from a life- 
sustaining to a life-destroying element. As we in- 
hale a portion of the atmosphere, it is healthful ; — 
the same portion, as we exhale it, is poisonous. 
Hence, ventilation in rooms, especially where large 
numbers are collected, is a condition of health and 
life. Privation admits of no excuse. To deprive a 
child of comfortable clothes, or wholesome food, or 
fuel, may sometimes, possibly, be palliated. These 
cost money, and often draw hardly upon the scanty 
resources of the poor. But what shall we say of stint- 
ing and starving a child, in regard to this necessary of 
life ?— of holding his mouth, as it were, lest he should 
obtain a sufficiency of that vital air which God, in 
His munificence, has poured out, almost fifty miles 
deep, all around the globe ? Of productions, reared 
or transported by human toil, there may be a 
dearth. At any rate, frugality in such things is 
commendable. But to put a child on short allow- 
ances out of this sky-full of air, is enough to make a 
miser weep. It is as absurd, as it would have been 
for Noah, while the torrents of rain were still de- 
scending, to have put his family upon short allow- 
ances of water. This vast quantity of air was given 
us to supersede the necessity of ever using it, at sec- 
ond-hand. Heaven has ordained this matter with 
adorable wisdom. That very portion of the air 
which we have turned into poison, by respiring it, is 
the aliment of vegetation. What is death to us, is 
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life to all verdure and flowerage. And again, vege- 
tation rejects the ingredient which is life to us. Thus 
the equilibrium is forever restored ; or rather, it is 
never destroyed. In this perpetual circuit, the at- 
mosphere is for ever renovated, and made the sus- 
tainer of life, both for the animal and vegetable 
worlds. 

A simple contrivance for ventilating the school- 
room, unattended with any perceptible expense, 
would rescue children from this fatal, though un- 
seen evil. It is an indisputable fact, that, for years 
past, far more attention has been paid, in this re- 
spect, to the construction of jails and prisons, than 
to that of schoolhouses. Yet, why should we treat 
our felons better than our children ? I have observ- 
ed in all our cities and populous towns, that, wherever 
stables have been recently built, provision has been 
made for their ventilation. This is encouraging, 
for I hope the children's turn will come, when gen- 
tlemen shall have taken care of their horses. I im- 
plore physicians to act upon this evil. Let it be re- 
moved, extirpated, cut off, surgically. 

I cannot here stop to give even an index of the 
advantages of an agreeable site for a schoolhouse ; 
of attractive, external appearance ; of internal finish, 
neatness, and adaptation ; nor of the still more im- 
portant subject of having two rooms for all large 
schools, — both on the same floor, or one over the 
other,- — so as to allow a separation of the large from 
the small scholars, for the purpose of placing the latter, 
at least, under the care of a female teacher. Each 
of these topics, and especially the last, is worthy of a 
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separate essay. Allow me, however, to remark, in 
passing, that I regard it as one of the clearest ordi- 
nances of Nature, that woman is the appointed guide 
and guardian of children of a tender age. And she 
does not forego, but, in the eye of prophetic vision, 
she anticipates and makes her own, all the immortal 
honors of the academy, the forum, and the senate, 
when she lays their deep foundations, by training up 
children in the way they should go. 

A great mischief, — I use the word mischief, be- 
cause it implies a certain degree of wickedness, — a 
great mischief is suffered in the diversity and multi- 
plicity of our school-books. Not more than twenty 
or thirty different kinds of books, exclusive of a 
school library, are needed in our Common Schools ; 
and yet, though I should not dare state the fact, if I 
had not personally sought out the information from 
most authentic sources, there are now, in actual use 
in the schools of this State, more than three hun- 
dred different kinds of books ; and, in the markets 
of this and the neighboring States, seeking for our 
adoption, I know not how many hundreds more. 
The standards, in spelling, pronunciation, and writ- 
ing ; in rules of grammar and in processes in arith- 
metic; are as various as the books. Correct lan- 
guage, in one place, is provincialism in another. 
While we agree in regarding the confusion of Babel 
as a judgment, we unite in confounding it more, as 
though it were a blessing. But is not uniformity on 
these subjects desirable? Are there not some of 
these books to which all good judges, on comparison, 

would award the preference ? Could not they be 
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afforded much cheaper for the great market which 
uniformity would open ; thus furnishing better books 
at lower prices ? And why not teach children aright, 
the first time ? It is much harder to unlearn, than 
to learn. Why go through three processes, instead 
of one, by first learning, then unlearning, and then 
learning, again ? This mischief grew out of the im- 
mense profits formerly realized from the manufacture 
of school-books. There seems never to have been 
any difficulty in procuring reams of recommenda- 
tions, because patrons have acted under no responsi- 
bility. An edition once published must be sold ; 
for the date has become almost as important in 
school-books, as in almanacs. All manner of de- 
vices are daily used to displace the old books and to 
foist in new ones. The compiler has a cousin in the 
town of A, who will decry the old and recommend 
the new ; or a literary gentleman in the city of B 
has just published some book on a different subject, 
and is willing to exchange recommendations, even ; 
or the author has a mechanical friend, in a neighbor- 
ing town, who has just patented some new tool, and 
who will recommend the author's book, if the author 
will recommend his tool. Publishers often employ 
agents to hawk their books about the country ; and I 
have known several instances where such a pedlar, — 
or picaroon, — has taken all the old books of a whole 
class in school, in exchange for his new ones, book 
for book, — looking, of course, to his chance of mak- 
ing sales after the book had been established in the 
school, for reimbursement and profits; so that at 
last, the children have to pay for what they supposed 
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was given them. On this subject, too, cannot the 
mature views of competent and disinterested men, 
residing, respectively, in all parts of the State, be 
the means of effecting a much-needed reform ? 

There is another point, where, as it seems to me, 
a united effort among the friends of education would, 
in certain branches of instruction, increase tenfold 
the efficiency of our Common Schools. I mean, the 
use of some simple apparatus, so as to employ the 
eye, more than the ear, in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. After the earliest years of childhood, the 
superiority of the eye over the other senses, in quick- 
ness, in precision, in the vastness of its field of oper- 
ations, and in its power of penetrating, like a flash, 
into any interstices, where light can go and come, 
is almost infinite. The senses of taste, and smell, 
and touch, seem to be more the servants of the body 
than of the soul ; and, amongst the infinite variety 
of objects in the external world, hearing takes notice 
of sounds only. Close your eyes, and then, with the 
aid of the other senses, examine a watch, an artisan's 
workshop, a manufactory, a ship, a steam-engine ; 
and how meager and formless are all the ideas, they 
present to you. But the eye is the great thorough- 
fare between the outward and material infinite, and 
the inward and spiritual infinite. The mind of- 
ten acquires, by a glance of the eye, what volumes 
of books and months of study could not reveal so 
livingly through the ear. Every thing that comes 
through the eye, too, has a vividness, a clear outline, 
a just collocation of parts, — each in its proper place, 
« — which the other senses can never communicate. 
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Ideas or impressions acquired through vision are long- 
lived. Those acquired through the agency of the 
other senses often die young. Hence, the immeas- 
urable superiority of this organ is founded in Na- 
ture. There is a fund of truth in the old saying, 
that " seeing is believing." There never will be any 
such maxim, in regard to the other senses. To use 
the ear instead of the eye, in any case where tjie lat- 
ter is available, is as preposterous, as it would be for 
our migratory birds, in their overland passage, to 
walk rather than to fly. We laugh at the Westpha- 
lians, because, in using their oxen, they attach the 
load to the horns, instead of the neck ; but do we 
not commit a much greater absurdity, in communica- 
ting knowledge through the narrow fissure of the ear, 
which holds communication only with a small circle 
of things, and in that circle, only with things that 
utter a sound, instead of conveying it through the 
broad portals of the earth and heaven surveying eye. 
Nine tenths, — may I not say ninety-nine hundredths, 
— of all our Common-School instruction is conveyed 
through the ear; or, — which is the same thing, — 
through the medium of written instead of spoken 
words, where the eye has been taught to do the work 
of the ear. In teaching those parts of geography, 
which comprise the outlines and natural features of 
the earth, and in astronomy, the use of the globe and 
the planetarium would reduce the labor of months to 
as many hours. Ocular evidence, also, is often indis- 
pensable for correcting the imperfections of language, 
as understood by a child. For instance, (and I take 
this illustration from fact and not from imagination,) 
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& child, born in the interior, and who has never seen 
the ocean, is taught that the earth is surrounded by 
an elastic medium, called the atmosphere. He there- 
by gets the idea of perfect circumfusion and envel- 
opment. In the next lessson, he is taught that an isl- 
and is a small body of land surrounded by water. 
If he have a quick mind, he may get the idea that 
an island is land, enveloped in water, as the earth is 
in air. Mature minds always modify the meaning 
of words and sentences by numerous rules, of which 
a child knows nothing. If, when speaking of the 
Deity to a man of common intelligence, I use die 
word "power," he understands omnipotence; and 
if I use the same word, when speaking of an ant, he 
understands that I mean strength enough to lift a 
grain ; — but a child would require explanations, lim- 
iting the meaning of the word in the one case, and 
extending it in the other. 

Other things being equal, the pleasure which a 
child enjoys, in studying or contemplating, is pro- 
portioned to the liveliness of his perceptions and 
ideas. A child who spurns books will be attracted 
and delighted by visible objects of well-defined forms 
and striking colors. In the one case, he sees things 
through a haze ; in the other, by sunlight. A con- 
templative child,. whose mind gets as vivid images 
from reading as from gazing, always prefers read- 
ing. Although it is undoubtedly true, that taste and 
predilection, in regard to any subject, will give bright- 
ness and distinctness to ideas ; yet it is also true that 
bright and distinct ideas will greatly modify tastes 

and predilections. Now the eye may be employed 
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much more extensively than it ever has been, in giv- 
ing what I will venture to call the geography of 
ideas, that is, a perception, where one idea bounds 
on another, — where the province of one idea ends, 
and that of the adjacent ideas begins. Could chil- 
dren be habituated to fixing these lines of demarca- 
tion, to seeing and feeling ideas as distinctly as 
though they were geometrical solids, they would then 
experience an insupportable uneasiness, whenever 
they were lost in fog-land and among the Isles of the 
Mist ; and this uneasiness would enforce investiga- 
tion, survey, and perpetual outlook ; and in after- 
life, a power would exist of applying luminous and 
exact thought to extensive combinations of facts and 
principles, and we should have the materials of phi- 
losophers, statesmen and chief-justices. The pleasure 
which children enjoy in visiting our miserable toy-shop 
collections, — the dreams of crazy brains, done into 
wood and pewter, — comes mainly from the vividness, 
the oneness, wholeness, completeness, of their per- 
ceptions. The gewgaws do not give delight, because 
of their grotesqueness, but in spite of it. Natural 
ideas derived through a microscope, or from any me- 
chanism which would stamp as deep an imprint and 
glow with as quick a vitality, would give them far 
greater delight. And how different, as to attain- 
ments in useful knowledge, would children be, at the 
end of eight or ten years, accordingly as they had 
sought their gratifications from one or the other of 
these sources. 

And what higher delight, what reward, at once 
so innocent and so elevating, as to explain by means 
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of a suitable apparatus, to the larger scholars in a 
school, the cause and manner of an eclipse of the sun 
or moon ! And when those impressive phenomena 
occur, how beautiful to witness the manifestations 
of wonder and of reverence for God, which spring 
spontaneously from the intelligent observation of 
such sublime spectacles ; instead of their being re- 
garded with the horrible imaginings of superstition, 
or with such stupid amazement, as belongs only 
to the brutes that perish ! If a model were given, 
every ingenious boy, with a few broken window 
panes and a pocket-knife, could make a prism. 
With this, the rainbow, the changing colors of the 
dew-drop, the gorgeous light of the sunset sky, could 
be explained : and thus might the minds of children 
be early imbued with a love of pure and beautiful 
things, and led upward towards the angel, instead 
of downward towards the brute, from this middle 
ground of humanity. Imbue the young mind with 
these sacred influences, and they will forever consti- 
tute a part of its moral being ; they will abide with 
it and tend to uphold and purify it, wherever it may 
be cast by fortune, in this tumultuous arena of life. 
A spirit, so softened and penetrated, will be, 

" Like the vase in which roses have once been distill'd ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still." 

At the last session of the Legislature, a law was 
enacted, authorizing school districts to raise money 
for the purchase of apparatus and Common-School 
libraries, for the use of the children, to be expended 
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in sums not exceeding thirty dollars, for the first 
year, and ten dollars, for any succeeding year. Tri- 
fling as this may appear, yet I regard the law as hard- 
ly second in importance to any which has been 
passed since the year 1647, when Common Schools 
were established. Every district can find some se- 
cure place for preserving them, until, in repairing or 
rebuilding schoolhouses, a separate apartment can be 
provided for their safe-keeping. As soon as one half 
the benefits of these instruments of learning shall be 
understood, I doubt not that public-spirited individu- 
als will be found, in most towns, who will contribute 
something to the library ; and artisans, too, who will 
feel an honorable pleasure in adding something to 
the apparatus, wrought by their own hands, — perhaps 
devised by their own ingenuity. "Build dove- 
holes," says the proverb, " and the doves will come." 
And what purer satisfaction, what more sacred ob- 
ject of ambition, can any man propose to himself, 
than to give the first impulse to an improvement, 
which will go on increasing in value, forever! It 
may be said, that mischievous children will destroy 
or mutilate whatever is obtained for this purpose. 
But children will not destroy or injure what gives 
them pleasure. Indeed, the love of malicious mis- 
chief, the proneness to deface whatever is beautiful, 
— this vile ingredient in the old Saxon blood, where- 
ever it flows, originated, and it is aggravated, by the 
almost total want, amongst us, of objects of beauty, 
taste, and elegance, for our children to grow up with, 
to admire, and to protect. 

The expediency of having District-School Libra- 
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ries is fast becoming a necessity. It is too late to 
stop the art of printing, or to arrest the general circu^ 
lation of books. Reading of some kind, the children 
will have ; and the question is, whether it is best, 
that this reading should be supplied to them by the 
choice of men, whose sole object is gain ; or wheth- 
er it shall be prepared by wise and benevolent men, 
whose object is to do good. Probably, not one 
child in ten, in this State, has free access to any li- 
brary of useful and entertaining knowledge. Where 
there are town, parish, or social, libraries, they either 
do not consist of suitable books, or they are burden- 
ed with restrictions which exclude more than are ad- 
mitted. A District-School Library would be open 
to all the children in the district. They would enter 
it independently. Wherever there is genius, the li- 
brary would nourish it. Talents would not die of 
inaction, for want of a sphere for exercise. Habits 
of reading and reflection would be formed, instead 
of habits of idleness and malicious mischief. The 
wealth and prosperity of Massachusetts are not owing 
to natural position or resources. They exist in des- 
pite of a sterile soil and an inhospitable clime. They 
do not come from the earth, but from the ingenuity 
and frugality of the people. Their origin is good 
thinking, carried out into good action ; and intelli- 
gent reading in a child will result in good thinking 
in the man or woman. But there is danger, it is 
said, of reading bad books. So there is danger of eat- 
ing bad food ; shall we therefore have no harvests ? 
No ! It was the kindling excitement of a few books, 
by which those Massachusetts boys, John Adams and 
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Benjamin Franklin, first struck out an intellectual 
spark, which broadened into magnitude and bright- 
ened into splendor, until it became a mighty lumina- 
ry, which now stands and shall forever stand, among 
the greater lights in the firmament of glory. 

But in the selection of books for school libraries, 
let every man stand upon his honor, and never ask 
for the introduction of any book, because it favors 
the distinctive views of his sect or party. A wise 
man prizes only the free and intelligent assent of un- 
prejudiced minds; he disdains a slavish and non- 
compos echo, even to his best-loved opinions. In 
striving together for a common end, peculiar ends 
must neither be advocated nor assailed. Strength- 
en the intellect of children, by exercise upon the ob- 
jects and the laws of Nature ; train their feelings to 
habits of order, industry, temperance, justice ; to 
the love of man, because of his wants, and to the love 
of God, because of his universally-acknowledged per- 
fections ; and, so far as public measures, applicable 
to all, can reach, you have the highest human assur- 
ance, that, when they grow up, they will adopt your 
favorite opinions, if they are right, or discover the 
true reasons for discarding them, if they are wrong. 

An advantage altogether invaluable, of supplying 
a child, by means of a library and of apparatus, with 
vivid ideas and illustrations, is, that he may always 
be possessed, in his own mind, of correct standards 
and types with which to compare ; whatever objects 
he may see in his excursions abroad ; — and that he 
may also have useful subjects of reflection, whenev- 
er his attention is not engrossed by external things. 
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A boy who is made clearly to understand the philo- 
sophical principle, on which he flies his kite, and 
then to recognise the same principle in a wind, or a 
water-wheel, and in the sailing of a ship ; — wherev- 
er business or pleasure may afterwards lead him, 
if he sees that principle in operation, he will men- 
tally refer to it, and think out its applications, when, 
otherwise, he would be singing or whistling. Twen- 
ty years would work out immense results from such 
daily observation and reflection. Dr. Franklin at- 
tributed much of his practical turn of mind, — which 
was the salient point of his immortality, — to the fact, 
that his father, in his conversations before the fami- 
ly, always discussed some useful subject, or devel- 
oped some just principle of individual or social ac- 
tion, instead of talking forever about trout-catching 
or grouse-shooting; about dogs, dinners, dice, or 
trumps. In its moral bearings, this subject grows 
into immense importance. How many months, — 
may I not say years, — in a child's life, when, with 
spontaneous activity, his mind hovers and floats 
wherever it listeth ! As he sits at home, amid famil- 
iar objects, or walks frequented paths, or lies listless- 
ly in his bed, if his mind be not preoccupied with 
some substantial subjects of thought, the best that 
you can hope is, that it will wander through dream- 
land, and expend its activity in chasing shadows. 
Far more probable is it, especially if the child is ex- 
posed to the contamination of profane or obscene 
minds, that, in these seasons of solitude and reverie, 
the cockatrice's eggs of impure thoughts and desires 
will be hatched. And what boy, at least, is there 
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who is not in daily peril of being corrupted by the 
evil communications of his elders. We all know, 
that there are self-styled gentlemen amongst us, — 
self-styled gentlemen, — who daily, and hourly, lap 
their tongues in the foulness of profanity; and 
though, through a morally insane perversion, they 
may restrain themselves, in the presence of ladies 
and of clergymen, yet it is only for the passing hour, 
when they hesitate not to pour out the pent-up flood, 
to deluge and defile the spotless purity of childhood, 
— and this, too, at an age, when these polluting stains 
sink, centre-deep, into their young and tender hearts, 
so that no moral bleachery can ever afterwards whol- 
4 " ly cleanse and purify them. No parent, no teacher, 
can ever feel any rational security about the growth 
of the moral nature of his child, unless he contrives 
in some way, to learn the tenor of his secret, silent 
meditations, or prepares the means, beforehand, of 
determining what those meditations shall be. A 
child may soon find it no difficult thing, to converse 
and act by a set of approved rules, and then to re- 
tire into the secret chambers of his own soul, and 
there to riot and gloat upon guilty pleasures, whose 
act would be perdition, and would turn the fondest 
home into a hell. But there is an antidote, — I do not 
say for all, but for most, of this peril. The mind 
of children can be supplied with vivid illustrations 
of the works of Nature and of Art ; its chambers can 
be hung round with picture-thoughts and images of 
truth, and charity, and justice, and affection, which 
will be companions to the soul, when no earthly 
friend can accompany it. 
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It is only a further development of this topic, to 
consider the inaptitude of many of our education- 
al processes, for making accurately-thinking minds. 
It has been said by some, that the good sense, 
the sound judgment, which we find in the com* 
munity, are only what have escaped the general 
ravage of a bad education. School studies ought to 
be so arranged, as to promote a harmonious devel- 
opment of the faculties. In despotic Prussia, a spec- 
ial science is cultivated, under the name of methodik, 
the scope of which is to arrange and adapt studies, 
so as to meet the wants and exercise the powers of 
the opening mind. In free America, we have not 
the name,— indeed, we can scarcely be said to have 
the idea. Surely, the farmer, the gardener, the flo- 
rist, who have established rules for cultivating every 
species of grain, and fruit, and flower, cannot doubt, 
that, in the unfolding and expanding of the young 
mind, some processes will be congenial, others fatal. 
Those whose business it is, to compound ingredients, 
in any art, weigh them with the nicest exactness, and 
watch the precise moments of their chemical combi- 
nations. The mechanic selects all his materials with 
the nicest care, and measures all their dimensions to 
a hair's breadth ; and he knows that if he fails in 
aught, he will produce a weak, loose, irregular, fabric. 
Indeed, can you name any business, avocation, pro- 
fession, or employment, whatever,— even to the mak- 
ing of hobnails or wooden skewers, — where chance, 
ignorance, or accident, is ever rewarded with a per- 
fect product ? But in no calling is there such a di- 
versity as in education,— diversity in principles, diver* 

4 
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sty in the application of those principles. Discus- 
sion, elucidation, the light of a thousand minds 
brought to a focus, would result in discarding the 
worst and in improving even the best. Under this 
head are included the great questions respecting the 
order and succession of studies ; the periods of alter- 
nation between them ; the proportion between the 
exact and the approximate sciences; and what is 
principal and what is subsidiary, in pursuing them. 

There is a natural order and progression in the 
development of the faculties: " First the blade, 
then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear." 
And in the mind, as in the grain, the blade may be 
so treated that the full corn will never appear. For 
instance, if any faculty is brooded upon and wanned 
into life before the period of its natural development, 
it will have a precocious growth, to be followed by 
weakness, or by a want of symmetry and proportion 
in the whole character. Consequences still worse 
will follow, where faculties are cultivated in the re- 
verse order of their natural development. Again, if 
collective ideas are forced into a child's mind, with- 
out his being made to analyze them, and understand 
the individual ideas of which they are composed, the 
probability is, that the collective idea will never be 
comprehended. Let me illustrate this position by a 
case where it is least likely to happen, that we may 
form some idea of its frequency, in other things. A 
child is taught to count ten. He is taught to repeat 
the words, one, two, &c, as words, merely ; and if 
care be not taken, he will attach no more comprehen- 
sive idea to the word ten, than he did to the word one. 
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He will not think of ten ones, as he uses it. In the 
same way, he proceeds to use the words, hundred, 
thousand, million, &c, — the idea in his mind, not 
keeping within hailing distance of the signification 
of the words used. Hence there is generated a 
habit of using words, not as the representatives of 
ideas, but as sounds, merely. How few children there 
are of the age of sixteen, — an age at which almost 
all of them have- ceased their attendance upon our 
schools, — who have any adequate conception of the 
power of the signs they have been using. How few 
of them know even so simple a truth as this, that, if 
they were to count one, every second, for ten hours 
in a day, without intermission, it would take about 
twenty-eight days to count a million. Yet they have 
been talking of millions, and hundreds of millions, as 
though they were units. Now, suppose you speak 
to such a person of millions of children, growing up 
under a highly elaborated system of vicious educa- 
tion, unbalanced by any good influences ; or suppose 
you appeal to him, in behalf of a million of people 
wailing beneath the smitings of the oppressor's rod, — 
he gets no distinct idea of so many as fifty ; and there- 
fore he has no intellectual substratum, upon which 
to found an appropriate feeling, or by which to grad- 
uate its intensity. 

Again, in geography, we put a quarto-sized map, 
or perhaps a globe no larger than a goose's egg, into 
a child's hands, and we invite him to spread out his 
mind over continents, oceans, and archipelagoes, at 
once. This process does not expand the mind of the 
child to the dimensions of the objects, but it belittles 
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the objects to the nutshell capacity of the mind. Such 
a course of instruction may make precocious, green- 
house children; but you will invariably find, that, 
when boys are prematurely turned into little men, 
they remain little men, always. Physical geography 
should be commenced by making a child describe and 
plot a room with its fixtures, a house with its apart- 
ments, the adjoining yards, fields, roads or streets, 
hills, waters, &c. Then embracing, if possible, the 
occasion of a visit to a neighboring town, or county, 
that should be included. Here, perpetual reference 
must be had to the points of the compass. After a 
just extension has been given to his ideas of a county, 
or a state, then that county or state should be shown 
to him on a globe; and, cost what labor or time 
it may, his mind must be expanded to a comprehen- 
sion of relative magnitudes, so that his idea of the 
earth shall be as adequate to the size of the earth, as 
his idea of the house or the field was to the size of 
the house or the field. Thus the pupil founds his 
knowledge of unseen things upon the distinct notions 
of eyesight, in regard to familiar objects. Yet I be- 
lieve it is not very uncommon to give the mind of the 
young learner a continent, for a single intellectual 
meal, and an ocean to wash it down with. It recently 
happened, in a school within my own knowledge, 
that a class of small scholars in geography, on being 
examined respecting the natural divisions of the 
earth, — its continents, oceans, islands, gulfs, &c, — » 
answered all the questions with admirable precision 
and promptness. They were then asked, by a visi- 
ter, some general questions respecting their lesson, 
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and, amongst others, whether they had ever seen the 
earth, about which they had been reciting ; and they 
unanimously declared, in good faith, that they never 
had. Do we not find here an explanation, why 
there are so many men, whose conceptions on all 
subjects are laid down on so small a srale of miles, 
— so many thousand leagues to a hair's breadth ? By 
these absurd processes, no vivid ideas can be gained, 
and therefore no pleasure is enjoyed. A capacity 
of wonder is destroyed in a day, sufficient to keep 
alive the flame of curiosity for years. The subjects 
of the lessons cease to be new, and yet are not 
understood. Curiosity, which is the hunger and 
thirst of the mind, is forever cheated and balked ; 
for nothing but a real idea can give real, true, intel* 
lectual, gratification. A habit, too, is inevitably 
formed of reciting, without thinking. At length, 
the most glib recitation becomes the best ; — and the 
less the scholars are delayed by thought, the faster 
they can prate, as a mill clacks quicker, when there 
is no grist in the hopper. Thoroughness, therefore,— 
thoroughness, and again I say, thoroughness, for the 
sake of the knowledge, and still more for the sake of 
the habit, — should, at all events be enforced; and 
a pupil should never be suffered to leave any subject, 
until he can reach his arms quite around it, and clench 
his hands upon the opposite side. Those persons, 
who know a little of every thing but nothing well, 
have been aptly compared to a certain sort of pock- 
et-knife, which some over-curious people carry about 
with them, which, in addition to a common knife, 

contains a file, a chisel, a saw, a gimlet, a screw-dri- 
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ver, and a pair of scissors, but all so diminutive, that 
the moment they are needed for use, they are found 
useless. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest errors in 
education, at the present time, is the desire and am- 
bition, at single lessons, to teach complex truths, 
whole systems, doctrines, theorems, which years of 
analysis are scarcely sufficient to unfold ; instead of 
commencing with simple elements, and then rising, 
by gradations, to combined results. All is adminis- 
tered in a mass. We strive to introduce knowledge 
into the child's mind, the great end first. When 
lessons are given in this way, the pupil, being un- 
able to comprehend the ideas, tries to remember the 
words, and thus, at best, is sent away with a single 
fact, instead of a principle, explanatory of whole 
classes of facts. The lessons are learned by rote ; 
and when a teacher practices upon the rote system, 
he uses the minds of the pupils, just as they use 
their own slates, in working arithmetical questions ; — 
whenever a second question is to be wrought, the 
first is sponged out, to make room for it. What 
would be thought of a teacher of music, who should 
give his pupils the most complicated exercises, be- 
fore they had learned to sound simple notes ? It is 
said of the athlete, Milo of Crotona, that he began 
by lifting a calf, and, continuing to lift it daily, he 
gained strength as fast as the animal gained weight ; 
so that he was able to lift it, when it became an ox. 
Had he begun by straining to lift an ox, he would 
probably have broken down, and been afterwards 
unable to lift even a calf. The point to which I 
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would invite the regards of the whole community, 
is, whether greater attention should not be paid to 
gradation, to progression in a natural order, to adjust- 
ment, to the preparation of a child's mind for receiv- 
ing the higher forms of truth, by first making it thor- 
oughly acquainted with their dements. The temp- 
tation to this error is perhaps the most seductive, 
that ever beguiles a teacher from his duty. He de- 
sires to make his pupils appear well. He forgets 
that the great objects of education lie, in the power, 
and dignity, and virtue, of life, and not in the recita- 
tions, at the end of the quarter. Hence he strives 
to prepare his pupils for the hastening day of exhi- 
bition. They must be able to state, in words, the 
great results in science, which human reason has 
achieved, after almost sixty centuries of labor. For 
this purpose,-^-in which they also are tempted to 
conspire, — he loads their memories with burden af- 
ter burden of definitions and formulas; which is 
about as useful a process, — and is it not also about 
as honest ? — as it would be for the rearer of nursery 
trees to buy golden pippins in the market, and, ty- 
ing them upon the branches of his young trees, to 
palm them off upon purchasers, as though the deli- 
cious fruit had been elaborated from the succulence 
of the stock he sells. 

Another question of method, to which I most ear- 
nestly solicit the attention of teachers and of the 
whole public, is, whether there is not too much 
teaching of words, instead of things. Never was a 
severer satire uttered against human reason, than 
that of Mirabeau, when he said, " words are things.'* 
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That single phrase explains the whole French Revo- 
lution. Such a revolution never could have occurred 
amongst a people who spoke things, instead of words. 
Just so far as words are things, just so far the infinite 
contexture of realities, pertaining to body and soul, 
to earth and heaven, to time and eternity, are noth- 
ing. The ashes, and shreds, and wrecks, of every 
thing else are of some value ; but of words not freight- 
ed with ideas, there is no salvage. It is not words, 
but words fitly spoken, that are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver. Words are but purses ; things, 
the shining coin within them. Why buy seventy 
or eighty thousand purses, — for it is said we have 
about that number of untechnical words in the lan- 
guage, — without a copper for deposit ? I believe it 
is almost universally true, that young students desire 
to be composers ; and as universally true, that they 
dread composition. When they would compose, of 
what service, then, are those columns of spelling- 
book words, which they have committed to memory, 
by the furlong. Where then, too, are the rich mines 
of thought contained in their Readers, their First- 
Class books, and their little libraries ? These they 
have been accustomed to consider merely as instru- 
ments, to practice pronunciation, emphasis, and ca- 
dence, upon. They have moved, for years, in the 
midst of ideas, like blind men in picture-galleries. 
Hence they have no knowledge of things, and their 
relations ; and, when called upon for composition, 
they have nothing to compound. But, as the out-r 
ward and visible sign of composition is a sheet-full 
of words, a sheet is filled, though more from the 
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dictionary than from the head. This practice comes, 
at last, to make them a kind of sportsmen or war- 
riors, who think their whole business is to fire, not 
to hit* Some, who have a strong verbal memory, 
become dexterous in the use of language *, so that, if 
they can have two ideas, on any subject, to set up 
at the ends, as termini, they will fill up with words 
any distance of space between them. Those who 
have not this verbal memory, become the wind-driv- 
en bubbles of those who have. When the habit is 
confirmed, of relying on the verbal faculty, the rest 
of the mind dies out. The dogma taught by Aris- 
totle, that Nature abhors a vacuum, is experimental- 
ly refuted. I know of but one compensation for 
these word-men; I believe they never become in- 
sane. Insanity requires some mind, for a basis. 

The subject of penal discipline, I hardly dare to 
mention; especially discipline by corporal punish- 
ment. In this department, extremes both of doc- 
trine and practice prevail. The public have taken 
sides, and parties are arrayed against each other. 
Some repudiate and condemn it, altogether. With 
others, it is the great motive power ; they consider it 
as, at least, the first and second, if not the three 
estates in the realm of school-keeping. « Generally 
speaking, I fear that but little judgment and fore- 
thought are brought to the decision of its moment- 
ous questions. It cannot be discussed, alone. It is 
closely connected with intellectual progress ; its in- 
fluences pervade the whole moral nature; and it 
must be looked at, in its relations to them. The 
justifiable occasions, if any, for inflicting it; the 
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mode, and emphatically, the spirit, of its administra- 
tion ; its instruments, its extent ; the conduct that 
should precede and should follow it, — are questions 
worthy of the deepest attention. That corporal 
punishment, considered by itself, and without refer- 
ence to its ultimate object, is an evil, probably none 
will deny. Yet, with almost three thousand public 
schools in this State, composed of all kinds of chil- 
dren, with about six thousand teachers, of all grades 
of qualification, to govern them, probably the evil of 
corporal punishment must be endured, or the greater 
ones of insubordination and mutiny be incurred. I 
hesitate also to speak so fully of the magnitude 
of this evil, as I would wish to do ; because there 
are some excellent teachers, who manage schools 
without resorting to it ; while others, ambitious for 
the same honor, but destitute of skill and of the di- 
vine qualities of love, patience, sympathy, by which 
alone it can be won, have discarded what they call 
corporal punishment, but have resorted to other 
modes of discipline, which, though they may bpar a 
milder name, are, in reality, more severe. To im- 
prison timid children in a dark and solitary place ; to 
brace open the jaws with a piece of wood ; to torture 
the muscles arid bones, by the strain of an unnatural 
position, or of holding an enormous weight ; to in- 
flict a wound upon the instinctive feelings of modesty 
and delicacy, by making a girl sit with the boys, or 
go out with them, at recess ; to bring a whole class 
around a fellow-pupil, to ridicule and shame him ; to 
break down the spirit of self-respect, by enforcing 
some ignominious compliance ; to give a nick-name ; 
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—these, and such as these, are the gentle appliances, 
by which some teachers, who profess to discard cor- 
poral punishment, maintain the empire of the school- 
room ; — as though the muscles and bones were less 
corporeal than the skin ; as though a wound of the 
spirit were of less moment than one in the flesh ; and 
the body's blood more sacred than the soul's purity. 
But of these solemn topics, it is impossible here to 
speak. I cannot, however, forbear to express the 
opinion, that punishment should never be inflicted, 
except in cases of the extremest necessity ; while the 
experiment of sympathy, confidence, persuasion, en- 
couragement, should be repeated, for ever and ever. 
The fear of bodily pain is a degrading motive ; but 
we have authority for saying, that where there is per- 
fect love, every known law will be fulfilled. Parents 
and teachers often create that disgust at study, and 
that incorrigibleness and obstinacy of disposition, 
which they deplore. It is a sad exchange, if the 
very blows, which beat arithmetic and grammar into 
a boy, should beat confidence and manliness out. 
So it is quite as important to consider what feelings 
are excited, in the mind, as what are subdued, by 
the punishment. Which side gains, though the evil 
spirit of roguery or wantonness be driven out, if 
seven other evil spirits, worse than the first, — sullen- 
ness, irreverence, fraud, lying, hatred, malice, re- 
venge, — are allowed to come in ? The motive from 
which the offence emanated, and the motives with 
which the culprit leaves the bar of his judge and 
executioner, are every thing. If these are not re- 
garded, the offender may go away worse than he 
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came, in addition to a gratuitous flagellation. To say 
a child knows better, is nothing ; if he knows better, 
why does he not do better ? The answer to this 
question reveals the difficulty ; and whoever has not 
patience and sagacity to solve that inquiry, is as un- 
worthy of the parental trust, as is the physician, of 
administering to the sick, who prescribes a fatal 
nostrum, and says, in justification, that he knew 
nothing of the disease. In fine, if any thing, in the 
wide range of education, demands patience, fore- 
thought, judgment, and the all-subduing spirit of 
love, it is this ; and though it may be too much to 
say, that corporal punishment can be disused by all 
teachers, with regard to all scholars, in all schools, 
yet it may be averred, without exception, that it is 
never inflicted with the right spirit, nor in the right 
measure, when it is not more painful to him who 
imposes, than to him who receives it. 

Of emulation in school, as an incitement to effort, 
I can here say but a word ; but I entreat all intelli- 
gent men to give to this subject a most careful con- 
sideration. And let those who use it, as a quickener 
of the intellect, beware, lest it prove a depraver of the 
social affections. There is no necessary incompati- 
bility between the upward progress of one portioii of 
our nature, and the lower and lower debasement of 
another. The intellect may grow wise, while the 
passions grow wicked. No cruelty towards a child 
can be so great as that which barters morals for at- 
tainment. If, under the fiery stimulus of emulation, 
the pupil comes to regard a successful rival with envy 
or malevolence, or an unsuccessful one with arro- 
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gance or disdain ; if, in aiming at the goal of pre* 
cedence, he loses sight of the goal of perfection ; if, 
to gain his prize, he becomes the hypocrite, instead 
of the reverer of virtue ; — then, though his intellect 
should enter upon the stage of life with all the hon- 
ors of an early triumph ; yet the noblest parts of his 
nature, — his moral and social affections, — will be the 
victims, led captive in the retinue. Suppose, in 
some Theological Seminary, a prize were offered for 
the best exposition of the commandment, " Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself" and two known 
competitors were to task their intellects, to win it ; — 
and, on the day of trial, one of these neighbor-lov- 
ing rivals, with dilated nostril and expanded frame, 
should clutch the honor ; while the other neighbor- 
loving rival, with quivering lip and livid countenance, 
stood by, — the vulture of envy, all the while, forking 
her talons into his heart ; — would it not be that very 
mixture of the ludicrous and the horrible, which de- 
mons would choose for the subject of an epigram ! 
Paint, or chisel the whole group of neighbor-loving ri- 
vals, and pious doctors sittingaround and mingling,— 
in one chalice, the hellebore of pride, and in another, 
the wormwood of defeat, — to be administered to those 
who should be brothers, and can aught be found more 
worthy to fill a niche in the council-hall of Pandemo- 
nium ! Who has not seen winter, with its deepest 
congelations, come in between ingenuous-minded and 
loving fellow-students, whose hearts would otherwise 
have run together, like kindred drops of water ? Who 
has not witnessed a consumption, — not of the lungs, 

but of the heart ; nay, both of lungs and hearty— 
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wasting its victims with the smothered frenzy of emu* 
lation ? It surely is within the equity of the prayer, 
"lead us not into temptation," not to lead others 
into it. And ought not the teacher, who, as a gen- 
eral and prevalent, — I do not say a universal rule, — 
cannot sustain order and insure proficiency, in a 
school, without resorting to fear and emulation, to 
consider, whether the fault be in human nature or in 
himself? And will there ever be any more of that 
secret, silent beneficence amongst us, where the left 
hand knows not of the blessings scattered by the 
right? — will there ever be any less of this deadly 
strife for the ostensible signs of precedence, in the 
social and political arena, while the germs of emula- 
tion are so assiduously cultivated in the schoolroom, 
the academy, and the college ? The pale ambition 
of men, ready to sacrifice country and kind for self, 
is only the fire of youthful emulation, heated to a 
white heat. Yet, there is an inborn sentiment, of 
emulation, in all minds, and there are external re- 
lated objects of that sentiment. The excellent, who 
may be present with us, but who are advanced in 
life ; the great and good, who are absent, but whose 
fame is every where ; the illustrious dead ; — these 
are the objects of emulation. A rivalry with these 
yields sacred love, not consuming envy. On these, 
therefore, let the emulous and aspiring gaze, until 
their eyes overflow with tears, and every tear will be 
the baptism of honor and of purity. 

Such are some of the most obvious topics, belong- 
ing to that sacred work, — the education of chil- 
dren. The science, or philosophical principles on 
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which this work is to be conducted ; the art, or man- 
ner in which those principles are to be applied, must 
all be rightly settled and generally understood, be- 
fore any system of Public Instruction can operate 
with efficiency. Yet all this has been mainly left to 
chance. Compared with its deserts, how dispropor- 
tionate, how little, the labor, cost and talent, devot- 
ed to it. We have a Congress, convening annually, 
at almost incredible expense, to decide upon ques- 
tions of tariff, internal improvement, and currency. 
We have a State Legislature, continuing in session 
more than a fourth part of every year, to regulate 
our internal polity. We have Courts, making con- 
tinual circuits through the Commonwealth, to adju- 
dicate upon doubtful rights of person or property, 
however trivial. Every great department of litera- 
ture and of business has its Periodical. Every party, 
political, religious, and social, has its Press. Yet 
Education, that vast cause, of which all other causes 
are only constituent parts ; that cause, on which all 
other causes are dependent, for their vitality and use- 
fulness, — if I except the American Institute of In- 
struction, and a few local, feeble, unpatronized, 
though worthy associations, — Education has liter- 
ally nothing, in the way of comprehensive organi- 
zation and of united effort, acting for a common end 
and under the focal light of a common intelligence. 
It is under these circumstances; it is in view of 
these great public wants, that the Board of Edu- 
cation has been established, — not to legislate, not to 
enforce, — but to collect facts, to educe principles, to 
diffuse a knowledge of improvements ; — in fine, to 
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submit the views of men who have thought much 
upon this subject to men who have thought but 
little. 

To specify the labors, which education has yet to 
perform, would be only to pass in review the varied 
interests of humanity. Its general purposes are to 
preserve the good and to repudiate the evil which 
now exists, and to give scope to the sublime law of 
progression. It is its duty to take the accumulations 
in Toiowledge of almost six thousand years, and to 
transfer the vast treasure to posterity. Suspend its 
functions for but one generation, and the experience 
and the achievements of the past are lost. The race 
must commence its fortunes, anew, and must again 
spend six thousand years, before it can grope its way 
upward from barbarism to the present point of civili- 
zation. With the wisdom, education must also teach 
something of the follies, of the past, for admonition 
and warning ; for it has been well said, that mankind 
have seldom arrived at truth, on any subject, until 
they had first exhausted its errors. 

Education is to instruct the whole people in the 
proper care of the body, in order to augment the 
powers of that wonderful machine, and to prevent 
so much of disease, of suffering, and of premature 
death. The body is the mind's instrument ; and the 
powers of the mind, like the skill of an artisan, may 
all be baffled, through the imperfection of their uten- 
sils. The happiness and the usefulness of thousands 
and tens of thousands of men and women have been 
destroyed, from not knowing a few of the simple 
laws of health, which they might have learned in a 
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month ; — nay, which might have been so impressed 
upon them, in childhood, as habits, that they would 
never think there was any other way. I do not 
speak of the ruin, that comes from slavery to throned 
appetites, where the bondage might continue in defi- 
ance of knowledge ; but I speak of cases, where the 
prostration of noble powers and the suffering of ter- 
rible maladies result from sheer ignorance and false 
views of the wise laws to which God has subjected 
our physical nature. No doubt, Voltaire said truly, 
that the fate of many a nation had depended upon 
the good or bad digestion of its minister ; and how 
much more extensively true would the remark be, if 
applied to individuals ? How many men perfectly un- 
derstand the observances by which their horses and 
cattle are made healthy and strong ; while their chil- 
dren are puny, distempered, and have chronic dis- 
eases, at the very earliest age, at which so highly-fin- 
ished an article as a chronic disease can be prepared. 
There is a higher art than the art of the physician ; 
— the art, not of restoring, but of making health. 
Health is a product. Health is a manufactured ar- 
ticle, — as much so as any fabric of the loom or the 
workshop ; and, except in some few cases of hered- 
itary taint or of organic lesion from accident or vio- 
lence, the how much, or the how little, health any 
man shall enjoy, depends upon his treatment of him- 
self; or rather, upon the treatment of those who 
manage his infancy and childhood, and create his 
habits for him. Situated, as we are, in a high lati- 
tude, with the Atlantic ocean on one side and a 

range of mountains on the other, we cannot escape 
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frequent and great transitions, in the temperature of 
our weather. Our region is the perpetual battle- 
ground of the torrid and the arctic, where they al- 
ternately prevail ; and it is only by a sort of average 
that we call it temperate. Yet to this natural posi- 
tion we must adapt ourselves, or abandon it, or suf- 
fer. Hence the necessity of making health, in order 
to endure natural inclemencies ; and hence the ne- 
cessity of including the simple and benign laws on 
which it depends, in all our plans of education. 
Certainly, our hearts should glow with gratitude to 
Heaven, for all the means of health ; but every ex- 
pression indicating that health is a Divine gift, in 
any other sense than all our blessings are a Divine 
gift, should be discarded from the language; and 
it should be incorporated into the forms of speech, 
that a man prepares his own health, as he does his 
own house. 

Education is to inspire the love of truth, as the 
supremest good, and to clarify the vision of the in- 
tellect to discern it. We want a generation of men 
above deciding great and eternal principles, upon 
narrow and selfish grounds. Our advanced state of 
civilization has evolved many complicated questions 
respecting social duties. We want a generation of 
men capable of taking up these complex questions, 
and of turning all sides of them towards the sun, 
and of examining them by the white light of rea- 
son, and not under the false colors which sophistry 
may throw upon them. We want no men who will 
change, like the vanes of our steeples, with the course 
of the popular wind ; but we want men who, like 
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mountains, will change the course of the wind. We 
want no more of those patriots who exhaust their 
patriotism, in lauding the past ; but we want patriots 
who will do for the future what the past has done 
for us. We want men capable of deciding, not 
merely what is right, in principle, — that is often the 
smallest part of the case ; but we want men capa- 
ble of deciding what is right in means, to accomplish 
what is right in principle. We want men who will 
speak to this great people in counsel, and not in flat- 
tery. We want godlike men who can tame the 
madness of the times, and, speaking divine words in 
a divine spirit, can say to the raging of human pas- 
sions, " Peace, be still ;" and usher in the calm of en- 
lightened reason and conscience. Look at our com- 
munity, divided into so many parties and factions, 
and these again subdivided, on all questions of social, 
national, and international, duty; — while, over all 
stands, almost unheeded, the sublime form of Truth, 
eternally and indissolubly One ! Nay, further, those 
do not agree in thought who agree in words. Their 
unanimity is a delusion. It arises from the imper- 
fection of language. Could men, who subscribe to 
the same forms of words, but look into each other's 
minds, and see, there, what features their own idol- 
ized doctrines wear, friends would often start back 
from the friends they have loved, with as much abhor- 
rence as from the enemies they have persecuted. 
Now, what can save us from endless contention, but 
the love of truth? What can save us, and our 
ohildren after us, from eternal, implacable, univer- 
sal war, but the greatest <$f all human powers,— 
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the power of impartial thought ? Many, — may I not 
say most, — of those great questions, which make the 
present age boil and seethe, like a cauldron, will 
never be settled, until we have a generation of men 
who were educated, from childhood, to seek for 
truth and to revere justice. In the middle of the 
last century, a great dispute arose among astrono- 
mers, respecting one of the planets. Some, in their 
folly, commenced a war of words, and wrote hot 
books against each other ; others, in their wisdom, 
improved their telescopes, and soon settled the ques- 
tion forever. Education should imitate the latter. 
If there are momentous questions which, with pres- 
ent lights, we cannot demonstrate and determine, 
let us rear up stronger, and purer, and more impar- 
tial, minds, for the solemn arbitrament. Let it be 
for ever and ever inculcated, that no bodily wounds 
or maim; no deformity of person, nor disease of 
brain, or lungs, or heart, can be so disabling or so 
painful, as error ; and that he who heals us of our 
prejudices is a thousand-fold more our benefactor, 
than he who heals us of mortal maladies. Teach 
children, if you will, to beware of the bite of a 
mad dog ; but teach them still more faithfully, that 
no horror of water is so fatal as a horror of truth, 
because it does not come from our leader or our 
party. Then shall we have more men who will 
think, as it were, under oath ; — not thousandth and 
ten thousandth transmitters of falsity ; — not copyists 
of copyists, and blind followers of blind followers ; 
but men who can track the Deity in his ways of wis* 
dom. A love of truth, — a love of truth ; this is the 
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pool of a moral Bethesda, whose waters have mira- 
culous healing. And though we lament that we 
cannot bequeath to posterity this precious boon, in its 
perfectness, as the greatest of all patrimonies, yet 
let us rejoice that we can inspire a love of it, a reve- 
rence for it, a devotion to it ; and thus circumscribe 
and weaken whatever is wrong, and enlarge and 
strengthen whatever is right, in that mixed inherit- 
ance of good and evil, which, in the order of Provi- 
dence, one generation transmits to another. 

If we contemplate the subject with the eye of a 
statesman, what resources are there, in the whole 
domain of Nature, at all comparable to that vast in- 
flux of power which comes into the world with every 
incoming generation of children? Each embryo 
life is more wonderful than the globe it is sent to 
inhabit, and more glorious than the sun upon which 
it first opens its eyes. Each one of these millions, 
with a fitting education, is capable of adding some- 
thing to the sum of human happiness, and of sub- 
tracting something from the sum of human misery ; 
and many great souls amongst them there are, who 
may become instruments for turning the course of 
nations, as the rivers of water are turned. It is the 
duty of moral and religious education to employ and 
administer all these capacities of good, for lofty pur- 
poses of human beneficence, — as a wise minister em- 
ploys the resources of a great empire. " Suffer little 
children to come unto me," said the Savior, " and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven." And who shall dare say, that philanthropy 
and religion cannot make a better world than the 
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present, from beings like those in the kingdom of 
Heaven ! 

Education must be universal. It is well, when the 
wise and the learned discover new truths ; but how 
much better to diffuse the truths already discovered, 
amongst the multitude ! Every addition to true 
knowledge is an addition to human power ; and while 
a philosopher is discovering one new truth, millions 
may be propagated amongst the people. Diffusion, 
then, rather than discovery, is the duty of our gov- 
ernment. With us, the qualification of voters is as 
important as the qualification of governors, and even 
comes first, in the natural order. Yet there is no 
Sabbath of rest, in our contests about the latter, 
while so little is done to qualify the former. The 
theory of our government is, — not that all men, how- 
ever unfit, shall be voters, — but that every man, by 
the power of reason and the sense of duty, shall be- 
come fit to be a voter. Education must bring the 
practice as nearly as possible to the theory. As the 
children now are, so will the sovereigns soon be. 
How can we expect the fabric of the government to 
stand, if vicious materials are daily wrought into its 
frame-work ? Education must prepare our citizens 
to become municipal officers, intelligent jurors, hon- 
est witnesses, legislators, or competent judges of 
legislation, — in fine, to fill all the manifold relations 
of life. For this end, it must be universal. The 
whole land must be watered with the streams of 
knowledge. It is not enough to have, here and 
there, a beautiful fountain playing in palace gardens ; 
but let it come like the abundant fatness of the 
clouds upon the thirsting earth. 
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Finally, education, alone, can conduct us to that 
enjoyment which is, at once, best in quality and in- 
finite in quantity. God has revealed to us, — not by 
ambiguous signs, but by His mighty works ; — not in 
disputable language of human invention, — but by the 
solid substance and reality of things, what He holds 
to be valuable, and what He regards as of little 
account. The latter He has created sparingly, as 
though it were nothing worth ; while the former He 
has poured forth with immeasurable munificence. 
I suppose all the diamonds ever found, could be hid 
under a bushel. The quantity is little, because the 
value is small. But iron-ore, — without which man- 
kind would always have been barbarians; without 
which they would now relapse into barbarism, — He 
has strowed profusely all over the earth. Compare 
the scantiness of pearl with the extent of forests and 
coal-fields. Of one, little has been created, be- 
cause it is worth little ; of the others, much, because 
they are worth much. His fountains of naphtha, how 
few, and myrrh and frankincense, how exiguous; 
but who can fathom His reservoirs of water, or 
measure the light and the air ! This principle per- 
vades every realm of Nature. Creation seems to 
have been projected upon the plan of increasing the 
quantity, in the ratio of the intrinsic value. Emphati- 
cally is this plan manifested, when we come to that 
part of creation, we call ourselves. Enough of the ma- 
terials of worldly good have been created to answer 
this great principle, — that, up to the point of com- 
petence, up to the point of independence and self- 
respect, few things are more valuable than property ; 
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beyond that point, few things are of less. And hence 
it is, that all acquisitions of property, beyond that 
point, — considered and used as mere property, — 
confer an inferior sort of pleasure, in inferior quanti- 
ties. However rich a man may be, a certain number 
of thicknesses of woollens or of silks is all he can 
comfortably wear. Give him a dozen palaces, he 
can live in but one, at a time. Though the com- 
mander be worth the whole regiment, or ship's com- 
pany, he can have the animal pleasure of eating only 
his own rations ; and any other animal eats, with as 
much relish as he. Hence the wealthiest, with all 
their wealth, are driven back to a cultivated mind, 
to beneficent uses and appropriations ; and it is then, 
and then only, that a glorious vista of happiness 
opens out into immensity and immortality. 

Education, then, is to show to our youth, in early 
life, this broad line of demarcation between the value 
of those things which can be owned and enjoyed by 
but one, and those which can be owned and enjoyed 
by all. If I own a ship, a house, a farm, or a mass 
of the metals called precious, my right to them is, 
in its nature, sole and exclusive. No other man has 
a right to trade with my ship, to occupy my house, 
to gather my harvests, or to appropriate my treasures 
to his use. They are mine, and are incapable, both 
of a sole and of a joint possession. But not so of 
the treasures of knowledge, which it is the duty of 
education to diffuse. The same truth may enrich 
and ennoble all intelligences at once. Infinite diffu- 
sion subtracts nothing from depth. None are made 
poor because others are made rich. In this part of 
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the Divine economy, the privilege of primogeniture 
attaches to all ; and every son and daughter of Adam 
is heir to an infinite patrimony. If I own an exqui- 
site picture or statue, it is mine, exclusively. Even 
though publicly exhibited, but few could be charm- 
ed by its beauties, at the same time. It is incapa- 
ble of bestowing a pleasure, simultaneous and uni- 
versal. But not so of the beauty of a moral sen- 
timent ; not so of the glow of sublime emotions ; 
not so of the feelings of conscious purity and recti- 
tude. These may shed rapture upon all, without 
deprivation of any ; be imparted, and still possessed ; 
transferred to millions, yet never surrendered ; car- 
ried out of the world, and still left in it. These may 
imparadise mankind, and, undiluted, unattenuated, 
be sent round the whole orb of being. Let educa- 
tion, then, teach children this great truth, written, as 
it is, on the fore-front of the universe, that God has 
so constituted this world, into which He has sent 
them, that whatever is really and truly valuable may 
be possessed by all, and possessed in exhaustless 
abundance. 

And now, you, my friends ! who feel that you are 
patriots and lovers of mankind, — what bulwarks, what 
ramparts for freedom, can you devise, so enduring 
and impregnable, as intelligence and virtue ! Pa- 
rents ! among the happy groups of children whom 
you have at home, — more dear to you than the blood 
in the fountain of life, — you have not a son nor a 
daughter who, in this world of temptation, is not 
destined to encounter perils more dangerous than to 

walk a bridge of a single plank, over a dark and 

6 
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sweeping torrent, beneath. But it is in your power 
and at your option, with the means which Provi- 
dence will graciously vouchsafe, to give them that 
firmness of intellectual movement and that keen- 
ness of moral vision, — that light of knowledge and 
that omnipotence of virtue, — by which, in the hour 
of trial, they will be able to walk, with unfaltering 
step, over the deep and yawning abyss, below, and 
to reach the opposite shore, in safety, and honor, and 
happiness. 
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MARSH, CAPEN, LYON, AND WEBB, 

109, Washington Street, Boston, 

Are now publishing, under the sanction op the Mas* 
sachusetts board of education, a collection of ori- 
ginal and selected works, entitled, ' the school 
Library.' 

The Library will embrace two series of fifty volumes- 
each ; the one to be in 18mo., averaging from 250 to 280 
pages per volume ; the other in 12mo., each volume con- 
taining from 350 to 400 pages. The former, or Juvenile 
Series, is intended for children of ten or twelve years of 
age and under; the latter for individuals of that age, and 
upwards, — in other words, for advanced scholars and their 
parents. 

The Library is to consist of reading, and not school, 
class, or text books ; the design being to furnish youth with 
suitable works for perusal during their leisure hours ; works 
that will interest, as well as instruct them, and of such a 
character that they will turn to them with pleasure, when 
it is desirable to unbend from the studies of the school 
room. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and 
Literature, preference being given to works relating to 
our own Country, and illustrative of the history, institutions, 
manners, customs, &c, of our own people. Being intended 
for the whole community, no work of a sectarian or de- 
nominational character in religion, or of a partisan char- 
acter in politics, will be admitted. 

The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a 
popular garb, that they may prove so attractive, as to lure 
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the child onwards, fix his attention, and induce him, aub- 
sequently, to seek informatMHi from other and more re- 
condite works, which, if put into his hands at the onset, 
would alarm him, and induce a disgust for that which 
would appear dry and unintelligible, and of course, un- 
interesting. 

The intention is not to providVtnforraation for any one 
class, to the exclusion of others, but to disseminate knowl- 
edge among all classes. The Publishers wish the children 
of the Farmer, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, the Me- 
chanic, the Laborer, — all to profit by the lights of science 
and literature, that they may be rendered the more virtu- 
ous and happy, and become more useful to themselves, to 
tfee another, to the community, and mankind at large. 
Te accomplish this desirable end, the Library will em- 
brace so wide a range of subjects, that every child may 
find something which will prove useful and profitable te 
him, whatever his situation, circumstances, or pursuits, in 
rftorlife may be. 

The project is one of great extent, and vast importance; 
and, if property carried out, must become of inestimable 
valae to the yoang. Whether the anticipations of the 
Publishers, with regard to it, will be verified, time must 
'determine ; but from the intellectual and moral, theoretical 
and practical character of those who have engaged to aid 
in the undertaking, they have good grounds for presuming 
iSbat much will be accomplished, «nd that by their Baked 
•efforts -many obstacles, now existing to the mental, moral, 
mod physical improvement «f youth, will be removed, or at 
ieafit fee rendered more 'easily surmountable. 

Among the individuals already engaged as writers *br 
me «r both Series, may be mentioned — tihe Hon. Judge 
Story, Jared Sparks, Esq., Washington Irving, Esq., iter. 
Ote. Wayland, Professor Benjamin Salman, Professor Den- 
afcen Olmsted, Professor Aionao Potter, Hon. Judge Buel, 
Br, Jacob Eigelow, Dr. Rofeley Dtmglison, Dr. Etiaha 
Bnttett, Rev. Charles W. Upham, Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
*ood, ftev. Royal Rebbins, Rev. Warren Burton, Ar- 
thur J, Stansbury, Esq., £. <J. Wines, Esq., Robert Ran* 
toul, Jr., Esq., Professor Itaefeer, *nd Professor Ekon. 

Mrs. Sarah X Hale, Mrs. E. F. EHet, Mrs. Emma C. 
finfoary, Mrs, A. H Lmodn Phejps, Miss E. Robbin, 



Miss £. P. Peabody, Miss Mary E. Lee, Miss Caroline 
Sedgwick. 

No work will be admitted into the Library, unless it be 
approved by every member of the Board of Education ; 
which Board consists of the following individuals, viz., 
His Excellency Edward Everett, Chairman, His Honor 
George Hull, Rev. Emerson Davis, Edmund EHvight, 
Esq., Rev. George Putnam, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq., 
Rev. Thomas Robbing, D. D., Jared Sparks, Esq., Hon. 
Charles Hudson, and Hon. George N. Briggs. 

The following works, have been printed, and constitute 
the first ten volumes of the 12mo. series, viz. 

LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Washington Irving, a 
new edition, (revised by the author,) including a Visit to 
Palos, and other additions, a portrait of the Great Naviga- 
tor, a Map, and several illustrative engravings. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY, in two volumes, 
with selections from the Dissertations and Notes of Lord 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, illustrated by numer- 
ous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of the Author ; 
(with a portrait;) the whole being newly arranged and 
adapted for The School Library, by Elisha Bartlett, 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and 
Pathological Jlnatomy in Dartmouth College. 

LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, CELEBRA- 
TED IN AMERICAN HISTORY, in three vols., with 
portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Henry 
Vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 

Vol. I. WILL CONTAIN 

Life of Major-oenbral John Stark* by His Excellency Edward Everett. 
" David Brainerd, by Rev. William B. O. Peabody. 
" Robert Fulton, by James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of Natural PM> 

losophy and Chemistry, in Columbia College, New York City. 
" Captain John Smith, by George S. Hillard, Esq. 

Vol. II. WILL CONTAIN 

Lift* of Major-qeneral Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks, Professor of BUitff 
in Harvard University. 
" Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Hay ward, Jr., Esq. 
" Henry Hudson, by Henry R. Cleveland, Esq. 
" Major-general Joseph Warren, by Alexander H. Everett, LL. D. 
" Major-obneral Israel Putnam, by O. W. B. Peabody, Esq. 
* M David Rittbnhousb, by Professor James Renwick, L L. D. 



Vol. HI. will contain 

Life of William Pinkney, by Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Author of History of 
the Northmen. 
" Sis Henry Vane, by Rev. Charles W. Upham. 
" Major-general Anthony Wayne, by John Armstrong, Esq. 
" William Ellery, by Edward T. Channing, Esq. 
" Major-general Richard Montgomery, by John Armstrong, Esq. 

THE SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, 
illustrating The Perfections of God in the Phenomena of 
the Year. In 4 vols. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., 
of Ruthwell, Scotland; with important additions, and some 
modifications to adapt it to American readers, by the Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston. 

The great value and interesting nature of these volumes, to every 
class of individuals, will be seen, at once, by a perusal of the following 
Table of Contents. The work contains a paper for every day in the year. 

VOL. I.— WINTER. 

i. Sunday.— Goodness of God to his Rational Creatures. The Character im- 
pressed on Nature— Compensation. Contrivance. 

COSMICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Globular Figure of the Earth. Circulation in the Atmosphere and Ocean. 
The Atmosphere. Ignis Fatuus. n. Sunday. — General Aspect of Winter. 
Phosphorescence. Aurora Borealis. Meteoric Showers. Variety of Climates. 
Practical Effect of the Commercial Spirit produced by a Variety of Climates. 
Adaptation of Organized Existences to Seasons and Climates, in. Sunday.— 
The Omnipresence of God. Adaptation of Organized Existences to the Tropical 
Regions. Adaptation of Organized Existences to Temperate and Polar Climates. 
The Balance Preserved in the Animal and Vegetable Creation. Night. — Its Al- 
ternation with Day. Sleep. Dreaming, iv. Sunday. — The World a State of 
Discipline. 

THE STARRY HEAVEN8. 

General Remarks. Gravitation and Inertia. The Planetary System. The 
Sun as the Source of Light and Heat. Motions of the Planets. Resisting Me- 
dium, v. Sunday. — Divine and Human Knowledge compared. The Satellites. 
Relative Proportions of the Planetary System. Distance of the Fixed Stars. 
Immensity of the Universe. Nebulae. Binary Stars. 

THE MICROSCOPE. 

▼I. Sunday. — Discoveries of the Telescope and Microscope compared. Won- 
ders of the Microscope. — Infusory Animalcules. 

HYBERNATION OF PLANTS. 

Plants and Animals compared. Adjustment of the Constitution of Plants to 
the Annual Cycle. Physiological Condition of Plants during Winter. 

HYBERNATION OF INSECTS. 

Instinct, vii. Sunday. — On Seeing God in his Works. Reason in the Lower 
Animals. Eggs. Various States. Bees. The Snail. The Beetle, vm. Sun- 
day. — Greatness of God even in the Smallest Things. 

migrations of birds and quadrupeds during winter. 

Birds. Birds which partially migrate. Quadrupeds. 

Christmas-Day. No Season Unpleasant to the Cheerful Mind. ix. 
Sunday. — Proofs of Divine Benevolence in the Works of Creation. 
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BBOBATION OF FISHES. 

The Sturgeon, the Herring, the Cod, «fcc. Cetaceous Animate. Migration frost 
the Sea into Rivera. Migration of Eels. 
Nbw-Ybab'b-Day. 
Migration of the Land-Crab. x. Sunday.— JFin/tr an Emblem of Death, 

HYBBBNATION OF QUADRUPED*. 

Clothing. Storing Instincts. Torpidity. 

HYBBBNATIOM OF MAM. 

Privation stimulates his Faculties. Provisions for his Comfort. Adaptation 
of his Constitution to the Season, xi. Sunday.— The Unceasing and Universal 
Providence of God. 

INHABITANTS OF THB POLAR BEOIONS. 

The Esquimaux. Food and Clothing. Dwellings and Fin. 

FBOST. 

Provision for causing lee to Float on the Surface. The Expansive and Non- 
conducting Power of Ice. Amusements connected with it. xn. Subtsay.— 
Winter not Monotonous ^-Boundless Variety of Nature, Effects of Frost hi the 
Northern Regions. Agency of Frost in Mountainous Regions. Hoar Frost*—- 
Foliations on Window-Glass, Ac. Beneficent Contrivances relative to Snow. 
Sagacity and Fidelity of the Dog in Snow. 

GEOLOGY. 

Its Phenomena consistent with the Mosaic Account of the Creation, xin. 
Sunday.— TAe Difficulty of Comprehending the Operations of Providence, Suc- 
cessive Periods of Deposit. Successive Periods of Organised Existences. State 
of the Antediluvian World. Indications of the Action of the Deluge at the Period 
assigned to it in Scripture. Cuvier's Calculation respecting the Deluge. Effect* 
of the Deluge on the Present Surface of the Earth, xiv. Sunday.— The Deluge 
a Divine Judgement. 

VOL. II— SPRING. 

COOHCAL ABBANOBMBNTB. 

General Character of Spring in temperate Climates. Increasing Temperatme 
of the Weather, and its Effects. Color and Figure of Bodies. Mountains. Rain. 
Springs, i. Sunday.— Advantages of Vicissitude. Rivers. 

BBPBODUCTION OF VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Soil. Vegetation. Preservation and Distribution of Seeds. Long 
Vitality of Seeds. Developement of Seeds and Plants, n. Sunday.- Analogy 
of Nature. The Vital Powers of Plants. Flowers.— Their Form, Color, and 
Fragrance. Their Organs of Reproduction, and their Secretion of Honey. The 
Violet. ^ 

BBPBODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

The Animal Structure.— Cellular Texture— Membranes, Tendons, and Liga- 
ments. Secretion, Digestion, and the Circulation of the Blood, ui. Sunday.— 
*• The Some Lord over All." The Animal Structure. Gastric Juice. Muscular 
Power. Nature of the Proof of Creative Wisdom derived from the Animal Frame. 
The Lower Orders of Animals. The Higher Orders of Animals. 

INSTINCTS CO NNE CT ED WITH THE BBPBODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

General Remarks. Parental Affection. Insects.— Their Eggs. iv. Sunday. 
-On the Uniformity or Sameness in the Natural and Moral World. Insects— 
Care of their Offspring, exemplified in Bees and Wasps. The Moth* The Burv- 
ing-Beetle. The Ant. Gall Flies. Deposition of Eggs in the Bodies of Animals, 
and in Insects* Nests. Birds.— Their Eggs. Prospective Contrivances, v. Sun- 
day.— On the Domestic Affections, Birds.— Relation of their Bodies to external 
Mature. Pairing. Nest-buadlng. The Grossbeak. The Hununing-bird. n. 
Sunday.— Jlerenentf ma. Birds.— Nests of Swallows. Hatching or fitfs, and 
roaring the Brood. Qu*4rnpede^-Th«LjojL> The Rabbit. Insttactfofthegoajf. 
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Man.— Effects of protracted Childhood on the Individual. Effects of protracted 
Childhood on the Parents and on Society, vu. Sunday. — On Christian Love. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Difference between the Operations of Reason and Instinct, as affording 
Arguments in Favor of the Divine Perfections. Origin of Agricultural Labor. 
Origin of Property in the Soil, and the Division of Ranks. Effects of Property 
in the Soil. Benefits derived from the Principles which Stimulate Agricultural 
Improvement. The Blessings of Labor, vm. Sunday. — Spiritual Training by 
Affliction. Nature of Soils. Formation of Soils. Management of Soils. — Drain- 
ing. Irrigation. Blair-Drummond Moss. Products of the Soil. — Dissemination 
of Plants, ix. Sunday.— TAe Sower. Dissemination of Plants.— The Cocoa - 
Nut Tree. Mitigation of Seasons occasioned by Cultivation. The Labors of the 
Hnsbandman wisely distributed over the Year. The Corn Plants. — Their Mys- 
terious Origin. Their Distribution over the Globe. Wheat, x. Sunday. — Sab- 
bath Morning. The Corn-Plants. — Barley, Oats, Rice, Maize, and Millet. 
Leguminous Plants. — Peas and Beans. Esculent Roots. — The Potato. Vegetable 
Substances used for Weaving. The Flax Plant, xi. Sunday. — True Science the 
Handmaid of Religion. Vegetable Substances used for Weaving. The Cotton 
Plant. Vegetable Substances used for Cordage. — Hemp. Vegetable Substances 
used for Paper. 

ANN1VER8ARY OF THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

The Sacrament of the Supper. The Crucifixion. The Grave, xn. Sunday. 
—The Resurrection. 

Enjoyment equally Distributed. The Enjoyments of the Poor in 
Spring. The Woods. 

retrospective view of the argument. 

The Power and Intelligence of the Creator. The Goodness of the Creator. 
The Use and Deficiency of Natural Religion. 



VOL. III.— SUMMER. 

COSMICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

i. Sunday. — Summer the Perfection of the Year. Increased Heat. Internal 
Heat of the Earth. Increased Light. Electricity. Clouds. Dew. n. Sun- 
day. — Scriptural Allusions to the Dew. Adaptations of the Faculties of Living 
Beings to the Properties of Light and Air. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growth of Vegetables. Principles on which Horticulture is founded. History 
of Horticulture. The Turnip. Brassica or Cabbage, in. Sunday. — Spiritual 
Light. Various Garden Vegetables. Flowers — The Rose. Fruits. Ingrafting. 
The Gooseberry and Currant. The Orchard, i v. Sunday. — Spiritual Soil. Pro- 
ductions of Warm Climates used for Human Food.— The Banana. The Date Palm. 
Trees used for other Purposes than Food. Vegetable Substances used in Tan^ 
ning. Vegetable Fixed Oils. Vegetable Oils — Essential and Empyreumatic. 
Vegetable Tallow and Wax. v. Sunday.— Spiritual Culture. Vegetable Life 
in the Polar Regions. 

ANIMALS. 

Connexion between the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. The Sensorial Or- 
gans. Sensation and Perception. The Argonaut and Nautilus. The Coral In- 
sect, vi. Sunday. — The Invisible Architect. Insect Transformations — Cocoons 
— The Silk-Worm. Insects — Their Larva State. Their Pupa or Chrysalis State. 
Their Imago or Perfect State. The Building Spider. Spider's Webb. vu. Sun- 
day. — Spiritual Transformation. Insects — Legionary and Sanguine Ants. The 
Lion Ant— The Queen-Bee. Physiological Character of Vertebrated Animals. 
Reptiles— The Tortoise— The Serpent, vm. Sunday.— The Old Serpent. Rep- 
tiles—The Saurian Tribes. Birds— Their Relative Position. The Bill. Their 
Power of Flying. Their Power of Vision. Their Voice. Their Selection of 
Food. ix. Sunday.— The Ascension of Christ. Birds— Their Gregarious Habits. 
Domestic Fowls— The Cock, the Turkey, and the Peacock. The Goose and the 
Duck. Birds of Prey— The Vulture. The Eagle. Predaceous Animals— Their 



Offices in Nature, x. Sunday.— Christ the Judge of the World. Quadrupeds— 
Their Characteristics. Their Bodily Organs. The Bat. The Mouse. Ruminat- 
ing — The Goat and Sheep. Sheep Shearing, xi. Sunday. — Christ, the Good 
Shepherd. Quadrupeds — The Shepherd's Dog. Ruminating— The Cow. Thick- 
skinned — The Hog. The Horse and Ass. The Elephant. Reflections on the 
Domestic Animals, xn. Sunday. — The Destruction of the World, and the 
Renovation of the Human Frame in a Future State. Fishes. Man — His Ex- 
ternal Structure. His Intellectual Powers. His Moral Powers. Physical Effects 
of Climate. Moral Effects of Climate, xm. Sunday. — The Confusion of 
Tongues. Man — Human Language. 

Haymaking — Pleasures of Rural Scenery. 

The Variety, Beauty, and Utility of Organized Existences. 

retrospectiye yiew of the argument. 

Adaptation. Future Existence. Discipline. 

xiv. Sunday. — The Day of Pentecost — One Language. 



VOL. IV.— AUTUMN. 

phenomena, produce, and labors of the season. 

General Character of Autumn. Autumn in the City. Famine in the beginning 
of Autumn. Autumnal Vegetation. Progress of Vegetation in the Corn Plants. 
Harvest, i. Sunday. Stability of Nature. Gleaning. The Harvest Moon. 
Harvest-Home. Storing of Corn. Birds. — Their State in Autumn. 

the woods. 

Their Autumnal Appearance, n. Sunday. — The Powers of the World to come. 
The Woods. Their Uses. Various Kinds and Adaptations of Timber. 
Origin of the Arts.— Food, Clothing, and Shelter. 

HUMAN FOOD. 

Its Principle. The Moral Operation of the Principle. Its Supply not inad- 
equate, in. Sunday. — Christians " Members one of another. 11 Provision for 
the mjture. — Soil still uncultivated. Improved Cultivation. Means now in Ex- 
istence. Vegetable and Animal Food. Fruits — Their Qualities. Drink, iv. 
Sunday.—" The Bread of Life. 11 Milk. Wine. Tea and Coffee. Sugar. The 
Pleasures connected with Food. Comparison between the Food of Savage and 
Civilized Man. v. Sunday. — " Give us this Day our daily Bread. 11 Agriculture 
of the Greeks. — Their Harvest. Agriculture of the Romans. Their Harvest* 
Progress of British Agriculture. Modern Continental Agriculture. 

human clothing. 

Its Principle. Its Primitive State, vi. Sunday. — The Emptiness of Human 
Attainments. Its Ancient History. Commercial History of the Raw "Material. 
The Silk Manufacture. — Its Modern History. History of Mechanical Contrivances 
connected with it. Rearing of the Cocoons, &c. The Cotton Manufacture. — Its 
Foreigii History, vn. Sunday. — The Intellectual and Moral Enjoyments of 
Heaven. The Cotton Manufacture — Its British History. Improvement of Ma- 
chinery, lis American History. — Introduction of Steam Power. The Woollen 
Manufacture. — Its History. The Art of Bleaching. The Art of Dyeing. — Its 
Origin and Ancient History, vm. Sunday. — The Social and Religious Enjoy- 
ments of Heaven. The Art of Dyeing. — Its Modern History. Its Chemical 
Principles. 

architecture. 

Its Principle. Its original State. — Materials employed. Tools employed. Its 
Modifications by the Influence of Habit and Religion, ix. Sunday. — The Chil- 
dren of the World wiser than the Children of Light. Architecture. — Ancient His- 
tory ai.d Practice. — Egypt. — Thebes. The Pyramids. India. — Excavated Temples. 
Central Asia. — Tower of Babel, or Temple of Belus. Babylon. Nineveh. Petra. 
Greece, x. Sunday. — Divine Strength made perfect in Human Weakness. Rome. 
The Gothic Style. Britain. Bridges. Aqueducts. Railways, xi. Sunday. — An 
Autumnal Sabbqth Evening. Prospective Improvement of Locomotive Power. 
Lighthouses — The Eddystone Lighthouse. The Thames Tunnel 
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CLOSX OV AVTVUK. 

Miscellaneous Reflection! on Autumnal Appearances. The Landscape at the 
Clone of Autumn, xn. Sum) ay.— The Fail of the Leaf, 

•umu bummaiy op ran AnouMnvT. 

Government of the World by General Laws. Government of the World by a 
Particular Providence. Contrast between Savage and Civilised Life, ai regards 
the Arts. Aa regards Domestic Comforts. As regards Commerce. As regards 
Moral Cultivation, xtn. Suxbay.— m The Harvest is the End of the World. 11 



The preceding ten volumes are now ready for delivery ;- 
and they will be followed, with all due despatch, by the 
subjoined, among others, provided they are approved by 
the Board of Education. 

LIFE OF WASHINGTON, (with a portrait, and nu- 
merous engravings,) by the Rev. Charles W. Upham, 
Author of ' ike Lye of Sir Henry Vane.' 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES ; in two volumes, with Preface and Notes, 
by Francis Wayland, D. D., President of Brawn Uni- 
versity. 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES, illustrated by incidents in the Lives of 
American Individuals ; in one volume, with Portraits. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, in two volumes, with illustra- 
tive wood cuts, by Roblet Dunglison, M. D., Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia; Author of ' Elements of Hygiene,' ' The Medi- 
cal Student,' 'Principles of Medical Practice ,' fyc. eye. 

CHEMISTRY, with illustrative wood cuts, by Benja- 
min Silliman, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, fyc. in Yale College. 

ASTRONOMY, by Dennison Olmsted, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 

This work will be a popular treatise on the Science ; it will also enter 
folly into its history, and consider the subject of Natural Theology, to 
sbr as it is related to Astronomy. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Professor Olmsted. 

Both of these works will be very fully illustrated by diagrams aad 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, considered in connexion with 
the Applications of Science; in two volumes, with many 
cuts, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard University, Author of c the Elements of 
Technology ,' fyc. fyc. 

We subjoin a summary of the Topics discussed in the several chap- 
ters of this Important Work, that its nature and objects may be the 
more clearly understood. 

CHAPTER I. 
Outline of the History of the Arts in Ancient and Modern Times. 

Arts of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Hindoos, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, 
Dark Ages, Modern Times, Nineteenth Century. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of the Materials used in the Arts. 

Materials from the Mineral Kingdom — Stones and Earths — Marble, Granite, 
Sienite, Freestone, Slate, Soapstone, Serpentine, Gypsum, Alabaster, Chalk, 
Fluor Spar, Flint, Porphyry, Buhrstone, Novaculite, Precious Stones, Emery, 
Lead, Pumice, Tufa, Peperino, Tripoli, Clay, Asbestus, Cements, Limestone, 
Puzzolana, Tarras. Other Cements — Maltha. Metals — Iron, Copper, Lead, Tin, 
Mercury, Gold, Silver, Platina, Zinc, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, Manganese, 
Nickel. Combustibles, &c — Bitumen, Amber, Coal, Anthracite, Graphite, Peat, 
Sulphur. Materials from the Vegetable Kingdom — Wood, Bark, Oak, Hickory, 
Ash, Elm, Locust, Wild Cherry, Chestnut, Beech, Basswood, Tulip Tree, Maple, 
Birch, Button Wood, Persimmon, Black Walnut, Tupelo, Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Cedar, Cypress, Larch, Arbor Vitae, Red Cedar, Willow, Mahogany, 
Boxwood, Lignum Vitas, Cork, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Turpentine, Caoutchouc, 
Oils, Resins, Starch, Gum. Materials from the Animal Kingdom — Skins, Hair, 
and Fur, Quills and Feathers, Wool, Silk, Bone and Ivory, Horn, Tortoise Shell, 
Whale Bone, Glue, Oil, Wax, Phosphorus. Materials used in Painting, Dyeing, 
and Varnishing. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Form and Strength of Materials. 

Modes of Estimation, Stress and Strain, Resistance, Extension, Compression, 
Lateral Strain, Stiffness, Tubes, Strength, Place of Strain, Incipient Fracture, 
Shape of Timber, Torsion, Limit of Bulk, Practical Remarks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Preservation of Materials. 

Stones, Metals, Organic Substances, Temperature, Dryness, Wetness, Antisep- 
tics. Timber — Felling, Seasoning. Preservation of Timber. — Preservation of 
Animal Texture — Embalming, Tanning, Parchment, Catgut, Gold Beater's Skin. 
Specimens in Natural History — Appert's Process. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Dividing and Uniting Materials. 

Cohesion. Modes of Division— - Fracture, Cutting Machines, Penetration, Bor- 
ing and Drilling, Turning, Attrition, Sawing, Saw Mill, Circular Saw, Crushing, 
Stamping Mill, Bark Mill, Oil Mill, Sugar Mill, Cider Mill, Grinding, Grist Mill, 
Color Mill. Modes of Union— Insertion, Interposition, Binding, Locking, Ce- 
menting, Glueing, Welding, Soldering, Casting, Fluxes, Moulds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Changing the Color of Materials. 

Of Jppfaing Superficial Color— Painting, Colors, Preparation, Application, 

Crayon*, Water Colore, Distemper, Fresco, Encaustic Painting, Oil Painting, 

Varnishing, Japanning, Polishing, Lacquering, Gilding. Of Chunking Intrinsic 

C#tor— Bleaching, Photogenic Drawing, Dyeing, Mordants, Dyes, Calico Printing. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Arts of Writing and Printing. 

Letters. Invention of Letters, Arrangement of Letters, Writing Materials, 
Papyrus, Herculaneum, Manuscripts, Parchment, Paper, Instruments, Ink, Copy 
ing Machines, Printing, Types, Cases, Sites, Composing, Imposing, Signatures, 
Correcting the Press, Press Work, Printing Press, Stereotyping, Machine Print- 
ing* History « 

CHAPTER VIII, 

Arts of tyeaigning and Painting. 

Divisions, Perspective, Field of Vision. Distance and Foreshortening, Defini- 
tions, Plate II — Problems, Instrumental, Perspective, Mechanical Perspective. 
Perspectographs. Protections, Isometrical Perspective, Chiaro Oscuro, Light ana 
Shade, Association, Direction of Light, Reflected Light, Expression of Shape. 

§yes of a Portrait— Shadows. Aerial Perspective, Coloring, Colors, Shades, Tone, 
araony, Contrast. Remarks, 

CHAPTER IX. 

Arts of Engraving and Lithography. 

Bngravrnf, Origin, Materials, Instruments, Styles, Line, Engraving, Medal 
Ruling, Stippling, Etching, Mezzo-tinto, Aqua Tinta, Copperplate Printing, Cat- 
ered Engravings, Steel Engraving, Wood Engraving. Lithography — Principles. 
Origin, Lithographic Stones, Preparation, Lithographic Ink and Chalk, Mode « 
Drawing, Etching the Stone, Printing, Printing Ink. Remarks. 

CHAPTER X. 

Of Sculpture, Modelling, and Casting. 

Subjects— Modelling, Casting in Plaster. Bronze Casting, Practice of Sculpture, 
Materials, Objects of Sculpture, Gem Engraving, Cameos, Intaglios, Mosaic, 
Scagliola. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Of Architecture and Building. 

Architecture— Elements, Foundations, Column, Wall, Lintel, Arch, Abutments, 
Arcade, Vault, Dome, Plate I, Roof, Styles of Building, Definitions, Measures, 
Drawings, Restorations, Egyptian Style, The Chinese Style, The Grecian Style, 
Orders of Architecture — Doric Order, Ionic Order, Corinthian Order, Caryatides, 
Grecian Temple, Grecian Theatre, Remarks, Plate IV, Roman Style, Tuscan 
Order, Roman Doric, Roman Ionic, Composite Order, Roman Structures, Re- 
narks. Plate V, Greco-Gothic Style, Saracenic Style, Gothic Style, Definitions, 
Flats VI, Plate VII, Application. ^ 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Arts of Heating and Ventilation. 

Production of J5T«afr~Fnel, Weight of Fuel, Combustible Matter of Fuel, Water 
in Fuel, Charcoal, Communication of Heat, Radiated and Conducted Heat, Fire 
in the Open Air. Fire Places, Admission of Cold Air, Open Fires, Franklin Stove,. 
Rvmlbrd Fire Place, Double Fire Place, Coal Grate, Anthracite Grate, Bums* 
Grate, Building a Fire, Furnaces, Stoves, Russian Stove, Cookie, Cellar Stoves, 
and Air Flues, Heating by Water, Heating by Steam, Retention of Heat, Causes 
of Loss, Crevices, Chimneys, Entries and Sky Lights, Windows, Fentilation,Ot 
Jects, Modes, Ventilators, Culverts, Smoky Rooms, Damp Chimneys, Large Firs 
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Places, Close Room*, Contiguous Doom, Abort Chimneys, Opposite Fire Placet, 
Neighboring Eminences, Tnrncap, dec., Contiguous Flues, Burning of Smoke. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Aria of Illnmrnation. 

Flame— Support of Flame, Torches and Candles, Laaaps, Reservoirs, Astral 
Lamp, Hydrostatic Lamps, Automaton Lamp, Mechanical Lamps, Fountain Lamp, 
Argand Lamp, Reflectors, Hanging of Pictures, Transparency of Flame, Glass 
Shades, Sinumbral Lamp, Measurement of Light, Gas Lights, Coal Gas, Oil Gas. 
Gasometer, Portable Gas Lights, Safety Lamp, Lamp without Flame, Modes of 
•sjfocnring Light. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Arts of Locomotion. 

Motion of Animals, Inertia,Aids to Locomotion, Wheel Cartage*. Wheels, Rol- 
lers. Size of Wheels, Line of Traction, Broad Wheels, Form of Wheels, Axletrees, 
Springs, Attaching of Horses, Highways, Roads, Pavements. McAdam Roads, 
Bridge* , i, Wooden Bridges, 2, Stone Bridges, 3, Oast Iron Bridges, 4, Suspen- 
sion Bridges, 5, Floating Bridges, Rail Road*, Edge Railway, Team Road, Single 
Bail, Passings, Propelling Power, Locomotive Engines, CanaU. Embankments, 
Aqueducts, Tunnels^ Sates and Weirs, Locks, Boats, Size of Canals, 8aUing^T«am 
*f a Ship, Keel and Rudder, Effect of the Wind, Stability of a Ship, Steam Beets, 
Giving Bell, Submarine Navigation, Aerostation, Balloon, Parachute. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Elements of Machinery. 

Machines, Motion. Rotary or Circular Motion, Band Wheels, Rag Wheels, 
ffloothed Whee1s,-Spiral Gear, Bevel Gear, Crown Wheel, Universal Joint, Per- 
petual Screw, Brush Wheels, Ratchet Wheel, Distant Rotary Motion, Change of 
Velocity, Fusee, Alternate or Reciprocating Motion* Cams, Crank, Parallel Mo- 
tion, Sun and Planet Wheel, Inclined Wheel, Epicycloidal Wheel, Back and Seg- 
ment, Rack and Pinion, Belt and Segment, Scapements, Continued Rectilinear 
Motion, Band, Rack, Universal Lever,fterew, Change of Direction. Toggle Joint, 
Of Engaging and Disengaging Machinery, Of Equalizing Motion, Governor, 
Fly Wheel, Friction, Remarks. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Moving Forces used in the Arts. 

Sources of Power, Vehicles of Power, Animal Tower, Men, Horses, Water 
Poteer, Overshot Wheel, Chain Wheel, Undershot Wheel, Back Water. Besantis 
Wheel, Lambert's Wheel, Breast Wheel, Horizontal Wheel, Barker's Mill, Wins! 
Power, Vertical Windmill, Adjustment of Saris, Horizontal Windmill, Steam 
Power, Steam, Applications of Steam, By Condensation, By Generation, By Es> 
pension, The Steam Engine. Boiler Appendages, Engine, Noncondensing Engine. 
Condensing Engines, Description, Expansion, Engines, Valves, Pistons, Parallel 
Motion, Historical Remarks, Projected Improvements, Rotative Engines, Use of 
Steam at High Temperatures, Use of Vapors of Low Temperature, Gas Engines, 
Steam Oarrlages, tSteam Gun, Gunpowder, Manufacture, ©etowrtien, Foreq, Pro- 
perties of a Gun, Bloating. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Arts of Conveying Water. 

Of Conducting Water— -Aqueducts, Water Pipes,Fricflon Of Pipes, Obstruction 
of Pipes, Syphon, Of Raking Water^Oooop Wheel, Persian Wheel, NorivRope 
Pomp, Hydreole, Archimedes' Screw, Spiral Pump, Centrifugal Pump, Common 
Pomps, Forcing Pumps, Plunger Pump, Delahire's Pump, Hydrostatic Press, 
Lifting Pump, Bag Pump, Double Acting Pump, Rolling Pump, Eccentric Pump, 
jariang e ui e ut of Pipes, "Chain Pump, SChemnHz Vessels, tit Hungarian "Machine, 
Hero's Fountain, Atmospheric Machines, Hjtdrsalie Bam, QfVri&eaHng Mater, 
Fountains, Fire Engines, Throwing Wheel. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Arts of Combining Flexible Fibres. 

Theory of Twisting, Rope Making, Cotton Manufacture, Elementary Inven- 
tions, Batting, Carding, Drawing, Roving, Spinning, Mule Spinning, Warping, 
Dressing, Weaving, Twilling, Double Weaving, Cross Weaving, Lace, Carpeting, 
Tapestry, Velvets, Linens, Woolens, Felting, Paper Making. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
Arts of Horology. 

Sun Dial, Clepsydra, Water Clock, Clock Work, Maintaining Power, Regulat- 
ing Movement, Pendulum, Balance, Scapement, Description of a Clock, Striking 
Part, Description of a Watch. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Arts of Metallurgy. 

Extraction of Metals, Assaying, Alloys, Gold, Extraction, Cupellation, Parting, 
Cementation, Alloy, Working, Gold Beating, Gilding on Metals, Gold Wire, 
Silver, Extraction, Working, Coining, Plating, Copper, Extraction, Working, 
Brass, Manufacture, Buttons, Pins, Bronze, Lead, Extraction, Manufacture, Sheet 
Lead, Lead Pipes, Leaden Shot, Tin, Block Tin, Tin Plates, Silvering of Mirrors, 
Iron, Smelting, Crude Iron, Casting, Malleable Iron, Forging, Rolling and Slit- 
ting, Wire Drawing, Nail Making, Gun Making, Steel, Alloys of Steel, Case Hard- 
ening, Tempering, Cutlery. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Arts of Vitrification. 

Glass, Materials, Crown Glass, Fritting, Melting, Blowing, Annealing, Broad 
Glass, Flint Glass, Bottle Glass, Cylinder Glass, Plate Glass, Moulding, Pressing, 
Cutting, Stained Glass, Enamelling, Artificial Gems, Devitrification, Reaumur's 
Porcelain, Crystallo-Ceramie, Glass Thread, Remarks. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Arts of Induration by Heat. 

Bricks, Tiles, Terra Cotta, Crucibles, Pottery, Operations, Stone Ware, White 
Ware, Throwing, Pressing, Casting, Burning, Printing, Glazing, China Ware, 
European Porcelain, Etruscan Vases. 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, by the Hon. Judge 

Story, LL. D., Author of * Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion, 9 fyc. 

LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANKLIN, by Jared Sparks, LL. D., Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University, Author of ' the Life and Writings 
of Washington,' ' the Life and Writings of Franklin, * fyc .fyc. 

CHRISTIANITY AND KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. 
Royal Robbins. 

The design of this Work is to show what Christianity has done for 
the human intellect, and what that has done for Christianity. 



IS 

THE LORD OF THE SOIL, OR, PICTURES OF 
AGRICULTURAL LIFE ; by Rev. Warren Burton, 
Author of The District School as it Was, 9 fyc. fyc. 

SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, by the Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, 
in Union College, Schenectady, JV. Y. 

The design of this Work is to call attention to the fact that the Arts 
are the result of intelligence — that they have, each one its principles 
or theory — that these principles are furnished by Science, and that he, 
therefore, who would understand the Arts, must know something of 
Science ; while, on the other hand, he who would see the true power 
and worth of Science ought to study it in its applications. The work 
will be made up of facts, illustrating and enforcing these views — so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit the invariable connexion between processes in Art, 
and laws in Nature. The importance of such a work requires no 
comment 

AGRICULTURE, by the Hon. Judge Buel, of Albany, 
Editor of ' the Cultivator. ' 

This Work is intended as an aid to the Young Farmer, and from 
the known character of the gentleman who has it in hand, there can be 
no doubt but that it will be executed in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The following, among other subjects, will be therein treated of, viz. 

1. The Importance of Agriculture to a Nation. 

2. Improvement in our Agriculture practicable and necessary. 

3. Borne of the principles of the new and improved Husbandry. 

4. Agriculture considered as an Employment. 

5. Earths and Soils. 

6. Improve Tien t of the Soil. 

7. Analogy between Animal and Vegetable Nutrition. 

8. Further Improvement of the Soil. 

9. " " by Manures, Animal and Vegetable. 

10. " " by Mineral Manures. 

11. Principles and Operations of Draining. 

12. Principles of Tillage. 

13 Operations of Tillage, &c. &c- 

Due notice will also be taken of alternating crops, root husbandry, mixed hus- 
bandry, the management of pasture and meadow lands, the garden, orchard, Ac- 
Cuts, illustrative of the various operations spoken of and recommended, will 
be given. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by Charles T. 
Jackson, M. D., Geological Surveyor of Maine and Rhode 
Island. 

STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, by 
George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Author of * the Life of Jefferson, ' fyc. fyc. 
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AMERICAN TREES AND PLANTS, used for medi- 
cinal and economical purposes and employed in the Arts, 
with numerous engravings ; by Professor Jacob Bigelow, 
Author of * Plants of Boston, 9 • Medical Botany, 9 fyc. fyc. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS, by Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq. 

LIVES OF THE REFORMERS, by Rev. Romeo El- 
ton, Professor of Languages in Brown University. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED FEMALES, by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, of Brooklyn, 
JV. F. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, by 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Editor of ' the Ladies' Book, 9 Author 
of the 'Ladies' Wreath, 9 l Flora 9 s Interpreter, 9 fyc. fyc. 

DO RIGHT AND HAVE RIGHT, by Mrs. Almira 
H. Lincoln Phelps, Principal of the Literary Department 
of the Young Ladies 9 Seminary, at West Chester, Pa., 
formerly of the Troy Seminary, N. Y., Author of ' Familiar 
Lectures on Botany, 9 c Female Student, 9 fyc. 

The object of this Work may be gathered from the following re- 
marks of Mrs. Phelps. " A popular work on the principles of law, with 
stories illustrating these principles, might be very profitable to people 
in common life, as well as to children. The ward cheated by a guard- 
ian, the widow imposed on by administrators or executors, the wift 
abandoned by a husband, with whom she had trusted her paternal in- 
heritance, the partner in business, overreached by his crafty associate, 
for want of a knowledge of the operations of the law, — all these might 
be exhibited in such a way as to teach the necessity of legal knowledge 
to both sexes, and to all ages and classes." 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY, 
by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, of Columbia, S. C. 

This is written with a view to young readers, and for the purpose of 
illustrating important historical events. 

The Publishers have also in preparation for this Series, 
a History of the United States, and of other Countries, a 
History of the Aborigines of our Country, a History of 
Inventions, Works on Botany, Natural History, &c. &c. 
Many distinguished writers, not here mentioned, have been 
engaged, whose names will be in due time announced, 
although at present, we do not feel at liberty to make them 
public. 
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Among the works prepared, and in a state of forward- 
ness, for the Juvenile Series are the following, viz. 

MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF TRAINING, by Miss 
Caroline Sedgwick, Author of c The Poor Rich Man, 
and Rich Poor Man, 9 * Live and Let Lave,' c Home,' fyc. fyc. 

NEW-ENGLAND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by 
N. Hawthorne, Author of Twice Told Tales,' S^c. 

CONVERSATIONS AND STORIES BY THE 
FIRE SIDE, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 

FAILURE NOT RUIN, by Horatio G. Hale, A. M. 

TALES IN PROSE, blending instruction with amuse- 
ment ; by Miss Mary E. Lee, of Charleston, S. C. 

PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE :— Stories; each in- 
culcating some moral lesson ; by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
of Brooklyn, JV. Y. 

FREDERICK HASKELL'S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD, by H. G. Hale, A. M., Philologist to 
the Exploring Expedition. 

BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG, by Miss E. Rob- 
bins, Author of 1 American Popular Lessons,' Sequel to the 
same Sec 

THE WONDERS OF NATURE, by A. J. Stansbury, 
Esq., of Washington City ; illustrated by numerous cuts. 

WORKS OF ART, by the same ; illustrated by numer- 
ous cuts. 

PLEASURES OF TASTE, and other Stories select- 
ed from the Writings of Jane Taylor, with a sketch of her 
life, (and a likeness,) by Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
BARBAULD, with a Life and Portrait, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, with a Life and Portrait 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
SHERWOOD, with a Life ami Portrait. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF DR. 
AIK1N, with a Sketch of his Life, by Mrs. Hale. 

CHEMISTRY FOR BEGlNxVERS, by Benjamin Sil- 
liman, Jr., Assistant in the Department of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, and Geology in Yale College ; aided by Professor 

SlLLKMAN. 
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MY SCHOOLS AND MY TEACHERS, by Mrs. A. 
H. Lincoln Phelps. 

The author '8 design, in this work, is to describe the Common Schools 
as they were in New-England at the beginning of the present century ; 
to delineate the peculiar characters of different Teachers ; and to give 
a sketch of her various school companions, with their progress in after 
life, endeavoring thereby to show that the child, while at school, is 
forming the future man, or woman. 

It is not the intention of the Publishers to drive these 
works through the Press with a railroad speed, in the hope 
of securing the market, by the multiplicity of the publica- 
tions cast upon the community; they rely for patronage, 
upon the intrinsic merits of the works, and consequently 
time must be allowed the writers to mature and systematize 
them. The more surely to admit of this, the two Series 
will be issued in sets of five and ten volumes at a time. 
Besides the advantage above alluded to, that will result 
from such an arrangement, it will place The School Li- 
brary within the reach of those Districts, which, from the 
limited amount of their annual funds, would not otherwise 
be enabled to procure it. 

The works will be printed on paper and with type ex- 
pressly manufactured for the Library; will be bound in 
cloth, with leather backs and corners, having gilt titles 
upon the backs, and for greater durability, cloth hinges 
inside of the covers. 

The larger Series will be furnished to Schools, Academies, 
&c, at seventy-Jive cents per volume, and the Juvenile Series 
at forty cents per volume ; which the Publishers advisedly 
declare to be cheaper, than any other series of works that 
can be procured at home or abroad, bearing in mind their 
high intellectual character, and the style of their mechanical 
execution. 

The Publishers solicit orders from School Committees, 
Trustees, Teachers, and others, for either or both' Series, 
and wish particular directions liow, to whom, and to what 
place the books shall be forwarded. 

Annexed are Specimen Pages of the two Series. 



THE ARTERIES. 




carried into the reservoir, and they fill it half full of water, 
C ; the mouth of the pipe, D, which is to convey away 
the water, reaches into the water in the reservoir. As 
the water rises, the air is compressed : so that, although 
the pumps act alternately, the elasticity of the contained 
air acts uninterruptedly in pressing on the surface of the 
water, and raising it by the tube, D, in an equable stream. 
The elasticity of the contained air, fills up the interval 
between the actions of the pumps, and admits of no in- 
terruption to the force with which the water is propelled 
upwards. 

Surely these are sufficient indications of the necessity 
of three powers acting in propelling the blood from the 
heart. The first, is a sudden and powerful action of 
the ventricle : the second, is a contraction of the artery, 
somewhat similar, excited by its distention : the third, 
though a property independent of life, is a power permit- 
ting no interval or alternation ; it is the elasticity of the 
coats of the artery : and these three powers, duly adjust- 
ed, keep up a continued stream in the blood-vessels. It 
is true, that when an artery is wounded, the blood flows 



308 NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

The superior sagacity of animals which hunt their 
prey, and which, consequently, depend for their liveli- 
hood upon their nose, is well known in its use ; but not 
at all known in the organization which produces it. 

The external ears of beasts of prey, of lions, tigers, 
wolves, have their trumpet -part, or concavity, standing 
forward, to seize the sounds which are before them — 
viz., the sounds of the animals which they pursue or 
watch. The ears of animals of flight are turned back- 
ward, to give notice of the approach of their enemy from 
behind, whence he may steal upon them unseen. This 
is a critical distinction, and is mechanical ; but it may be 
suggested, and, I think, not without probability, that it 
is the effect, of continual habit. 




[Heads of the hare and wolf, showing the different manner 
in which the ears are turned. — Am. Ed.] 

The eyes of animals which follow their prey by night, 
as cats, owls, &c, possess a faculty not given to those 
of other species, namely, of closing the pupil entirely. 
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It is difficult even for the imagination to conceive the 
feelings of such a man, at the moment of so sublime a 
discovery. What a bewildering crowd of conjectures 
must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land which 
lay before him, covered with darkness. That it was 
fruitful was evident from the vegetables which floated 
from its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived in 
the balmy air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving light which he had beheld, proved that it was the 
residence of man. But what were its inhabitants? Were 
they like those of other parts of the globe ; or were they 
some strange and monstrous race, such as the imagina- 
tion in those times was prone to give to all remote and 
unknown regions? Had he come upon some wild island, 
far in the Indian seas; or was this the famed Cipango 
itself, the object of his golden fancies? A thousand 
speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, 
as he watched for the night to pass away; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wilder- 
ness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and 
gilded cities, and all the splendors of oriental civilization. 



CHAPTER XI. 

First Landing of Columbus in the .New World. — Cruise 
among the Bahama Islands. — Discovery of Cuba and 
Hispaniola. [1492.] 

When the day dawned, Columbus saw before him a 
level and beautiful island, several leagues in extent, of 
great freshness and verdure, and covered with trees like 
a continual orchard. Though every thing appeared in 
the wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet the island was 
evidently populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing 
from the woods, and running from all parts to the shore. 
They were all perfectly naked, and from their attitudes 

6 i. 
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residence of Martin Alonzo or Vicente Yanez Piozon, 
e of Columbus. 




We now arrived at the church of St. George, in the 
porch of which Columbus first proclaimed to the inhabi- 
tants of Palos the order of the sovereigns, that they 
should furnish him with ships for his great voyage of dis- 
covery. This edifice has lately been thoroughly repaired, 
and, being of solid mason-work, promises to stand for 
ages, a monument of the discoverers. It stands outside 
of the village, on the brow of a hill, looking along a little 
valley toward the river. The remains of a Moorish 
arch prove it to have been a mosque in former times ; 
just above it, on the crest of the hill, is the ruin of n 
Moorish castle. 

I paused in the porch, and endeavored to recall the 
interesting scene that had taken place there, when Co- 
lumbus, accompanied by the zealous friar Juan Perez, 
caused the public notary to read the royal order in pres- 
ence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and alguazils ; 
but it is difficult to conceive the consternation that must 
have been struck into so remote a little community, by 
this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among diem, 
bearing a command that they should put their persons 
and ships at his disposal, and sail with him away into the 
unknown wilderness of the ocean. 

The interior of the church has nothing remarkable, 
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work of creation and the work of grace revealed in the 
word of God. Proofs corroborative of the authenticity 
of the Bible, have been gathered from those very sources 
which formerly were applied to by the skeptic for his 
sharpest weapons ; and at this moment, (such is the secu- 
rity with which Christianity may regard the progress of 
knowledge,) there does not exist in our own country, nor, 
so far as I am aware, in any other, one philosopher of 
eminence who has ventured to confront Christianity and 
philosophy, as manifestly contradictory. May we not 
venture to hope that, in a very short time, the weak darts 
of minor spirits, which from time to time are still permit- 
ted to assail our bulwarks, will be also quenched, and the 
glorious Gospel, set free from all the oppositions of sci- 
ence falsely so called, shall walk hand in hand over the 
earth with a philosophy always growing in humility, be- 
cause every day becoming more genuine. ' C. J. C. D. 



TWELFTH WEEK— MONDAY. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR WEAVING. THE COTTON- 
PLANT. 

The cotton-plant, another vegetable substance, exten- 
sively used in manufactures, differs materially from that 
already described, in its properties, appearance, and hab- 
its. Instead of being generally diffused over temperate 
climates, it belongs more properly to the torrid zone, and 
the regions bordering on it ; and instead of being chiefly 
confined to one species, as to its peculiar and useful qual- 
ities, its varieties seem scarcely to have any limit, extend- 
ing from an herb* of a foot or two in height, to a treef 

* Gossypium herbaceum, or common herbaceous cotton-plant. 

t Bombax ceiba, or American silk cotton-tree. — [The Baobab, or 
Adansonia digitata, an enormous and long-lived tree, also belongs to 
this family. But it is incorrect to call these trees " varieties " of th© 
cotton plant. They are nearly allied to it, indeed, but they stand in dif- 
ferent divisions of the great order of malvaceje, or mallows ; and the 
downy contents of their pods are of little use compared with true cotton. 
— Am. Ed.] 
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Coup <ie main, (French term,) a military expression, denoting an in- 
stantaneous, sudden, unexpected attack upon an enemy. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, It is delightful and glorious to 

die for one's country. 
Effigies Sib. Caboti Angli filii Joannis Caboti militis aurati. As 
will be seen by the text, where this inscription occurs, (p. 121,) 
there is an ambiguity in the application of the last two words. The 
other part of the inscription, may be rendered, " the portrait (or 
likeness) of Sebastian Cabot, of England, son of John Cabot." 
Miles, or militis, means, literally, a warrior, or soldier, or officer 
of the army ; and in the English law, sometimes indicates a knight. 
Auratus, or aurati, means gilt, gilded, or decked with gold. Eques 
means a horseman, or knight, who was frequently called eques aura- 
tus, because, anciently, none but knights were allowed to beautify 
their armor, and other habiliments, with gold. 
En masse, in a body, in the mass, altogether. 
Eques, and Eques aura tus. See Effigies. 
Fascine, (pi. fascines,) a bundle of fagots, or small branches of trees, 

or sticks of wood, bound together, for filling ditches, &c. 
Formula, (pi. formula,) a prescribed form or order. 
Geo dee tic, relating to the art of measuring surfaces. 
Gramina, grasses. ' 

Green Mountain Boys, a term applied, during the Revolutionary War, 
to the inhabitants of Vermont, (Green Mountain,) particularly those 
who were in the army. 
Gymnotus, the electric eel. 

Habeas Corpus, "you may have the body." A writ, as it has been 
aptly termed, of personal freedom ; which secures, to any individual, 
who may be imprisoned, the privilege of having his cause imme- 
diately removed to the highest court, that the judges may decide 
whether there is ground for his imprisonment or not. 
Hipparchus, a celebrated mathematician and astronomer of Nicaea, in 
Bithynia, who died 125 years before the Christian era. He was 
the first after Thales and Sulpicius Gallus, who found out the exact 
time of eclipses, of which he made a calculation for 600 years. He is 
supposed to have been the first, who reduced astronomy to a science, 
and prosecuted the study of it systematically. 
Loyalists, Royalists, Refugees, and Tories. In the times of the Revo- 
lution, these terms were used as technical or party names, and were 
sometimes applied indiscriminately. Strictly -speaking, however, 
Loyalists, were those whoso feelings or opinions were in favor of 
the mother country, but who declined taking part in the Revolu- 
tion ; Royalists, were those who preferred or favored, a kingly gov- 
ernment ; Refugees, were those who fled from the country and 
sought the protection of the British ; and Tories, were those, who 
actually opposed the war, and took part with the enemy, aiding 
them by ail the means in their power. 
Magnetic Variation, a deviation of the needle in the mariner's com- 
pass, from an exact North and South direction. 
Master-at-arms, an officer appointed to take charge of the small arms 
in a ship of war, and to teach the officers and crew the exercise of 
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MARY BOND IN A SICK-ROOM. 129 

ring it all the time. Of course I do not make it 
every time it is wanted, for sometimes, when I 
want it extra good, I boil and stir it a full hour, 
and then I put it away in a close vessel and in a 
cool place. For Raymond, or for any one get- 
ting well, and free from fever, I put in a third 
wheat flour* and half milk. You see it is a very 
simple process, sir." 

" Yes — simple enough. But it is to these 
simple processes that people will not give their 
attention." 

Mary had the happiness of seeing Raymond 
sitting up before their parents returned, and when 
they drove into the great gate, and up the lane, 
he was in his rocking-chair by the window, watch- 
ing for them. They had heard of his illness, and 
were most thankful to find him so far recovered. 
The Doctor chanced to be present when they 
arrived. " O, Doctor!" said Mrs. Bond, after 
the first greetings were over, " how shall I ever 
be grateful enough to you ?" 

" I have done very little, Mrs. Bond," replied 
the honest Doctor. u In Raymond's case, medi- 
cine could do little or nothing. Nature had been 
overtasked, and wanted rest and soothing. Under 
God, Raymond owes his recovery to Mary." 

41 0, mother!" exclaimed Raymond, bursting 
into tears, " she is the best sister in the world !" 

"She is the best sister in the two worlds!" 
cried little Grace Bond, a child of five years old. 

A source of true comfort and happiness is such 
a child and such a sister as Mary Bond ! — a light 
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us, as soon as we are missed ; let us keep on 
and perhaps we may find some other path." 

The poor children proceeded on their course, 
unconscious that every step was taking them deep- 
er into the forest, until, completely bewildered by 
the thick darkness, and overcome with fatigue, they 
could go no further. "Let us pray to God, and 
then we can lie down, and die in peace," said 
George ; and the innocent children knelt down on 
the fallen leaves, and lisped their simple prayers, 
as they were accustomed to do at their mother's 
side. 

"We must try to find some shelter, George," 
said Kate, as they arose from their knees, " this 
chill air will kill you, even if we escape the wild 
beasts." As she spoke, the light of a young 
moon which faintly illumined the depths of the 
wood, enabled her to discover a hollow log lying 
near. Tearing off some branches from the brittle 
hemlock tree, she piled them around the log, in 
such a manner, as to form a sort of penthouse ; 
and, placing George within the more effectual 
shelter of the log, she lay down by his side. Worn 
with fatigue, notwithstanding their fears, the chil- 
dren soon fell into a profound sleep ; and the 
beams of the morning sun, shining through the 
branches which formed their covering, first awoke 
them from their peaceful slumbers. 

Their, little hearts swelled with gratitude to the 
merciful God, who had preserved them through 
the perils of the night, and the morning hymn which 
was wont to resound within the walls of their 
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